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AND THE 
PEACE 


A’ WARFARE becomes more technical, sex plays 
an increasingly minor role in the selection of 
its victims. Less and less are women and children 
given peculiar privilege or peculiar suffering. The 
griefs of the Trojan women are still found among 
the sorrows of women in war areas, but these prob- 
lems are only a few among the horrors common to 
all. Nor, as we know, are women today non- 
combatants. In the next war, if it is allowed to develop, a woman may well be 
the one to push a button releasing atomic horror among millions. 

Probably women have always shared responsibility for wars, enjoying but not 
admitting its excitements and adventure and romance as is so sharply pointed out 
in Bury the Dead. Today our role is more obvious, and both men and women 
know that national action is jointly shared. 

In some ways, however, women teachers carry an especial responsibility for 
what occurs. They, and not men, are for the most part responsible for introducing 
the children to the world beyond home and local community. Women teachers 
direct most of the study of geography, civics, reading, literature, and the ele- 
mentary study of science and the world in general. For six hours each school day 
teachers control the situation in which a child works with his own age group—the 
gtoup with which he will some day make the world scene. If, during the eight or 
more years when women teachers have this great influence, they taught children 
how to work together, how to exchange ideas, how to enjoy differences of opinion 
and background; if they set up situations in which superior ability or favored 
experience helped strengthen the dull and the weak; if they taught children how to 
examine and not to avoid questions in dispute—if they emphasized these values for 
a generation, mankind might have hope. 

In a very real sense women teachers have their lives at stake in any war. They 
put their sole claim to the world of the future into the lives of the children they 
teach. Those boys and girls whose reading they guided, whose written thoughts they 
considered and discussed, whose excitement over life they stimulated and shared, are 
. dead; others whose courage they challenged are dazed, cynical, discouraged; still 
| others are stirred to action by the hard, unhealthy device of war. We may well also 

~ ask what share teaching and schools had in the shaping and the developing of the 
intolerances that exist. 

A woman who teaches has assumed, whether consciously or unwittingly, a 
great role in human destiny. 
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Wie wanr race 


LL over the world and at all times women have tried to contribute construc- 

tively to the achievement of universal peace. A woman, Bertha von Suttner, 

was awarded the Noble Peace Prize in 1905, and, when she died in June, 1914, 

she left a manuscript behind, optimistically entitled Der Kamp um die Ver- 

meidung des Weltkrieges (The Struggle for the Avoidance of a World War). 
World War I started just a few weeks thereafter. 

Women have frequently felt that their efforts toward achieving world peace 
have failed because they have had no decisive part in the conduct of world 
affairs. Actually, however, there is no reason to believe that a woman Secretary 
of State could accomplish what men in that office, so far, have failed to achieve— 
permanent peace. As evidenced by polls, public discussions, and election results, 
the attitude of women with regard to public affairs does not, in general, differ 
substantially from the attitude of men of similar background, occupation, and 
social affiliation. It is a myth that women as a group are more peace-loving than 
men. True, many ardent Nazi men wanted war, at the risk of being killed them- 
selves; but just as many German women were “proud to offer their sons to der 
fubrer.” In general, however, the great majority of women all over the world 
prefer peace to the sacrifice of family and home, just as the great majority of the 
Johns and Hanses and Pavlovs abhor war and will not resort to it except in self 
defense. Consequently, if the world has not been able so far to achieve permanent 
peace, such failure cannot be explained simply by the undeniable fact that it is 
predominantly a man’s world. Although women do not take as active a role in 
state affairs as do men, they do have predominant influence in an area where the 
foundation for a peaceful world will have to be laid: the area of education. The 
real obstacles to peace lie in the shortcomings of humanity. 

People the world over want peace. True, peace cannot be achieved merely by 
professing the desire for it. Today two conceptions struggle for supremacy, one 
that offers the people individual liberty without the guarantee of economic security, 
another that promises economic security without political liberty. Where people 
are not at liberty to impose their desire for peace upon the conduct of the govern- 
ment, such desire cannot contribute to the achievement of permanent peace. It 
would be naive, as evidenced by the adventure of Nazism in Germany, to assume 
that the majority of the people everywhere value personal liberty more than 
economic security. On the other hand, there is also no reason to believe that, in 
general, the people want peace, whereas governments want war and are bent 
on preventing the establishment of permanent peace whenever government actions 
are not subject to the control of the people. 

People all over the world want peace; still, the world has so far been unable 
to achieve universal and permanent peace. Attempts to that end have been made 
for centuries. Even the so called modern conception that, to be universal and 
permanent, peace must be based on collective security is not new; it underlay 
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the Holy Alliance concluded in 1815. The still more modern conception of a 
World Government was in effect within the Roman Empire centuries ago. All 
these attempts failed; but, if the majority of the people all over the world want 
peace, why have all their attempts so far been doomed to failure? 

It is our tragic fate that the world, throughout the ages, has steadily progressed 
in technical matters at the expense of spiritual values. The world has reached the 
point where it has become accustomed to approaching any task as if it were an 
engineering problem. Statesmen and writers all over the world have been trying 
to “build” peace, to “blueprint” peace. Peace, however, is not merely a state of 
affairs but, predominantly, a state of mind; and the mind of a nation, as a whole, 
is nothing but the collective minds of the individual people. Universal peace 
cannot be achieved unless the minds of the people are ready for peace. 

It is obvious that permanent peace cannot be based on other than democratic 
principles. However, Americans will never succeed in transplanting democratic ideals 
into the minds of other nations as long as they themselves continue with their 
present conception of “democracy”. How can they expect to impress on others 
the idealistic principles of democracy unless they show them that the pursuit of 
happiness, the goal of the democratic way of life, includes more than the achieve- 
ment of material advantages for certain individuals or certain groups; that indi- 
vidual liberty means not only the privilege to do what one pleases, but involves 
also the obligation to collaborate with others for the benefit of all, to use self- 
restraint and even to sacrifice some of one’s own interests in the interest of the com- 
munity? If America wants to make the minds of other nations ready for peace 
by convincing them that, in the relations between nations, moral principles and 
spiritual values are more important than material gains, she will have to convince 
them that her own national life, based on the democratic principles she wants others 
to accept, is truly guided by these principles. If, however, the American people 
permit themselves to overemphasize the material advantages of democracy and 
to neglect its spiritual values, they will only create the impression that, as Hitler 
so successfully argued, democracy might be appropriate for rich nations like the 
United States, but that the have-nots cannot 
afford such luxury; and America will then 
fail in her efforts to persuade other nations to 
accept democratic principles for themselves and 
for their dealings with others. Universal peace 
as a reality depends upon the behavior of human 
beings. 

As long as John is possessed by the notion 
that the pursuit of happiness means the achieve- 
ment of better cars and more iceboxes, Pavlov 
by the notion that happiness consists of more 
food and a new five-room house, and Hans by 
the notion that happiness lies in economic 
supremacy, the nation of Johns will expect the 
blessings of peace to manifest themselves in 
better cars for John, the nation of Pavlovs will 
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be looking forward to the five-room house the government will build for Pavlov 
after the achievement of peace, and the nation of Hanses will not be satisfied unless 
peace guarantees Hans economic supremacy over John and Pavlov. In the meantime, 
John, Pavlov, and Hans will continue to assert that they want peace; but it is obvious 
that universal peace cannot be achieved by a materialistic approach. Peace can be 
achieved only when John and Hans and Pavlov have learned that their own material 
improvements are not the essence of peace and democracy, that peace, like de- 
mocracy, is primarily a spiritual, not a materialistic value. 

To teach this eternal truth to the growing generation, a task less glamorous 
than the office of Secretary of State but much more important for the future of 
the world, is predominantly the task of women everywhere who mold the minds 
of the growing generation as mothers, homemakers, and educators. It is the task 
of American women first to impress on the youth under their guidance this con- 
ception of peace and democracy, then they may expect others to accept it. There 
is no chance for the establishment of lasting peace in the world unless it is based 
on the principles, not on the materialistic aspects of democracy. 

—SUZANNE GRANITSCH KONIRSH 





PRAYER IN HOUR OF TRIUMPH 


The Vision 


At last we glimpse the vision of a world 
Where men put off the passions of the past 
And meet with inward strength each challenge hurled 
At those who would construct a peace to last. 
The vision is obscured by fear and hate 
And even by the promptings of despair 

But still it glows and we must learn to wait, 
Working for captive peoples everywhere. 
The vision has appeared more clearly now 
Than ever to the mind and soul of man 
And if with loyal hearts and hands we show 
Our firm allegiance to this shining plan, 
The world will be illumined by its light, 
Leaving behind the ancient ways of night. 


LoulisE DaRcy 
From Independent Woman 
September, 1946 








/ HE UNITED NATIONS, AN 
INSTRUMENT OF PEACE 


EMILY HICKMAN 


T= fall the first working session of the Assembly of the United Nations is 
meeting. With the exception of the Security Council, all the units of the 
United Nations report to this fundamental organ, which meets annually. The work 
of this Assembly has, to a considerable degree, been prepared for it by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, a very busy and important body in the United Nations 
which is charged with studying issues, reporting findings, and making recom- 
mendations to the Assembly on most of the affairs which the nations share in 
common. The work of the Economic and Social Council is carried out primarily 
by six commissions dealing with economic questions and employment, transporta- 
tion and communication, statistics, human rights, status of women, and social 
affairs. These commissions have submitted reports and recommendations to the 
Economic Council which, in turn, has considered the findings of its commissions 
and prepared its own report for the consideration of the Assembly. 

The work of the Economic and Social Council and its six commissions demon- 
strates that we, at last, realize that many of the problems under consideration are 
not national but international, problems which cannot be solved by one nation for 
its people but which demand action on the part of other nations and agreements 
among nations on the solutions to be undertaken. 

The United States, for instance, can deal successfully with inflation, production, 
supply, employment, trade, traffic in women and children, epidemics, and drug 
control, only if it studies these problems as world, not American, problems, issues 
directives conforming to the regulations needed to solve the world problems, and 
enters into agreements with other nations to act in accordance with international 
policies. 

The Economic and Social Council is designed ,to provide research in those large 
fields of activity which, at last, we are coming to recognize are, necessarily, inter- 
national. The thought of the twentieth century has not yet reached the point where 
it is willing to give an international body power to legislate on these matters. The 
world, however, is taking one step forward in setting up an organization which 
can study world problems and recommend measures for dealing with them. The 
Economic and Social Council is designed to do just this, to study, to report, to 
recommend, but not to legislate. Its success will depend upon the willingness of 
the member nations to adopt its recommendations. 

The constructive work of the United Nations will be done largely in the fields 
of the Economic and Social Council and of the Trusteeship Council for the 
administration of dependent areas. The pressing and fundamental world problem, 
however, is the suppression of war. Because of the imperative need to secure 
freedom from war, a special body, the Security Council, was created to deal with 
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this matter alone. So grave was world anxiety about war and so clearly was it 
realized that war could be controlled only by international action, that the nations 
gave to the Security Council power to act, power far greater than that of the 
Economic Council. It was because so much power was given to the Security Council 
that the great powers insisted on permanent membership and the veto. The Security 
Council is to have an international armed force at its disposal. 

The Security Council was the first organ of the United Nations to swing into 
full operation. It began its work January, 1946. Its record is both encouraging 
and discouraging. It has dealt successfully with matters which might have con- 
stituted a threat of war. The Security Council is focussing its light on some of the 
trouble spots of the world and giving publicity to the difficulties existing in them. It 
has established beyond dispute that situations threatening war anywhere in the world 
are matters of international concern. It has improved conditions in some cases with 
which it has dealt, but it has developed an unfortunate character in so doing. The 
Council was meant to be an instrument through which the great powers, in agreement 
on suppressing threats of war, could secure peace. Instead it has proved an organiza- 
tion through which three of the great powers, the United States, P itain, and 
Russia, have moved to attack or to defend the national foreign policies of each 
other. Cases have been brought and argued before the Security Council not so 
much because they were believed to be threatening war as because they afforded an 
opportunity for the great powers to accuse each other of aggressive imperialistic 
intent. 

Positive results actually attained in Iran, Syria, Lebanon and Indonesia must 
be balanced against the fact that the great powers are acting not in agreement 
but in criticism of each other. So far it is evident that all the great powers wish 
to continue the United Nations and the Security Council. As long as this is true 
they will temper their attacks and defences sufficiently to guarantee the continuance 
of the international organization. But the Security Council is not today the instru- 
ment against war that the Charter intended it to be. The Charter implied that war 
would threaten the great powers from outside. So it might in the future, but not 
now. At present, the Security Council affords the powers the opportunity to air 
their grievances against each other. The Security Council has apparently provided 
a safety valve and even a measure of control. It has also afforded a sounding board 
for the reiteration of the principles of international peace, but the record demon- 
strates that peace cannot be achieved alone by building institutions, however indis- 
pensable. Institutions are only the skeleton parts; their successful use depends upon 
the development of an informed, high minded, determined body politic whose will 
the institutions can make effective. It is the need for such a body of world citizens 
which confronts the United Nations today. 

What is the job, then, for you, for me? It seems to me it is to adjust our 
thinking to the idea that many of the matters that touch our lives are not affairs 
which America alone can adjust for us, that many situations are today the result 
of international conditions and can be controlled for our good only by international 
adjustment. In many respects our individual welfare is no longer a matter of 
national care alone but of international control. This is true of war, of a good 
deal of economic life, of health, and of social welfare. It is also true, to a con- 
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siderable extent, of ideas. Americans modify their ideas of democracy under the 
influence of nationalism, fascism, communism, Oxford movements, Bahai-ism, 
and anti-Semitism. We can no longer in many respects live to ourselves alone. 
We accept this idea; it must be evident to anyone who knows how science has 
shrunk the dimensions of our world. Unfortunately, however, it is evident chiefly 
in our abstract moods. We can easily forget it and applaud sentiments of ‘‘America 
first,”” ““My interest is for America,” “America will take care of herself.” In a 
large circle of interests, it is possible for America to care and plan for herself. 
In an increasing circle, however, it is no longer possible, and in these matters 
America’s welfare depends upon world welfare. It is not as though we had a 
choice of achieving welfare either through our own efforts or through inter- 
national action. The choice is whether we shall have welfare or not. If we want 
welfare in the wider circle of affairs, it can come only through world planning. 
It is very difficult really to understand that welfare in many aspects for you and for 
me can be achieved only through international action. Once we understand, we must 
support international action on such matters just as we support national action on 
other matters. The two attitudes are not alternatives; they complement each other. 

Our experiences have demonstrated our dependence upon other nations but have 
not taught us to rely upon international solutions of our problems. It is this new 
type of reliance that we must build in ourselves and in others. This is a good 
time to study the actions of the Assembly, observe what matters it is working on, 
and become familiar with its proposals. Since the recommendations cannot take 
effect except as the individual nations put them into effect, America must stand 
behind the Assembly’s recommendations, adopt its proposals and establish them 
as American policy. To accomplish a major change in world thinking would 
normally take at least a generation, but there is very little time. If we do not 
succeed quickly, we shall fail, and, thanks to our scientific advance, that failure 
will be catastrophic. The solution is in ideas which are adjusted to the new world 
about us. We have to propagate these ideas. It’s a bigger job than writing to Con- 
gtess or passing resolutions or signing declarations, but propagating ideas is what 
must be done. Will you do it? 

To win Americans to a real understanding of the new world and the new 
policies and organizations it demands is a heavy task. World agreements would be 
of little value without America. The task is also significant because only twenty-five 
years ago America was largely unaware that a new world demanding new organiza- 
tion had come into existence. The newness of our support makes it significant. 

What can you and I do? By learning to know our new international organiza- 
tion and by influencing public opinion in support of the recommendations of the 
United Nations, we of this generation may pay our debt to countless generations 
before us who have struggled to solve great problems for us. So shall we build 
for future generations a foundation on which posterity may safely rest to tackle 
other, though possibly not so fundamental, problems. Then our civilization can 
continue its onward course without encountering a catastrophic setback, and our 
century may yet redeem itself. 








Do WE WANT PEACE 
WITH RUSSIAP 


MARGARET MARION SPECTOR 


Pty: discussion of world peace today, irrespective of its 
origin, inevitably resolves itself into a consideration 
of Soviet-American relations. In brief, it has become ap- 
parent that without an understanding between the U.S.A. 
and the U.S.S.R. there can be no stable peace in the post- 
war world. During the past year, while relations between 
these two leading world powers have steadily deteriorated, 
the United Nations Organization has been unable to func- 
tion smoothly, the future status of Germany has remained 
undetermined, Chinese civil war has spread, and any 
number of lesser problems still create friction. Instead 
of continuing to handle Soviet-American relations as they 
normally carry on a local election campaign, Americans 
must come to the realization that it is time to call a halt to irresponsible name- 
calling and to insist on a sober consideration of the facts. American women, espe- 
cially educated women, can contribute materially toward the solution of this 
World Problem, Number One, by giving it priority in their own organizations, by 
studying it from a positive rather than a negative approach, and by challenging 
loose thinking and speaking on the subject. If Americans continue to travel the 
same road they have been pursuing since the end of World War II, it seems 
likely that they will—not now, but ultimately—find themselves at war with the 
Soviet Union. If they sincerely want peace with Russia, they can have it. 

Some understanding of how Soviet-American relations have reached their 
present impasse is indispensable if the way for future collaboration in a peaceful 
world is to be established. In the first place, it has become apparent that the United 
States and the Soviet Union, having emerged from World War II as the two most 
powerful countries on the globe, fully expected to make the peace each in its 
own image. Any American who has kept tab on the numerous peace programs 
drafted in this country (some even before we entered the war) cannot fail to 
recollect that practically without exception they presupposed an American or at 
least an Anglo-American peace which the rest of the world would accept. Any 
suggestion that the Russians might have a peace platform at variance with that 
of the United States and that in certain strategic areas of Europe and Asia, where 
their military power was predominant, they were in a position to enforce their 
program provoked utter amazement or was summarily rejected. University profes- 
sors, members of Institutes, economists, politicians, and just well-meaning Ameri- 
cans continued to pursue the unilateral approach to peace, some even threatening 
to use an “economic weapon,” if necessary, to secure a peace in their image. 
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It soon became evident, however, that the Russians had drafted their own peace 
program in their image. While, in its main outlines, it provided for a security 
zone along Soviet borders, for reparations to atone for the wholesale devastation 
wrought by the Nazis and their satellites, especially in White Russia and the 
Ukraine, and for the liquidation of Fascism, root and branch, in the post-war 
world, it nevertheless played havoc with plans for democracy (American style), 
for freedom of trade, freedom of speech, and freedom of the press in Eastern and 
Central Europe. Faced with frustration, American peace planners and their con- 
verts became disgruntled and, as was natural, blamed their failure on Soviet 
aggression and Soviet imperialism rather than on their own shortsightedness in 
providing only for a unilateral program. It should likewise be pointed out that 
many Russians were appalled to learn that their Allies refused to accept the 
Soviet concept of what-constituted Soviet security, in spite of their terrific struggle, 
which, according to Churchill, broke the back of Nazi military might. The Rus- 
sians became disgruntled and blamed Anglo-American aggression and Anglo- 
American imperialism for blocking the peace. In other words, the present attitude 
of the Russians toward Americans is almost the identical counterpart of the Ameri- 
can attitude toward the Russians. 

The second step in the direction of the present impasse with the U.S.S.R. 
occurred when the United States lined up with Great Britain on major and often 
on minor international issues, in the belief that by this means they could, after all, 
achieve the American peace. That the British concept of peace differed from the 
American as radically as the Russian is a fact to which American peace planners, 
by and large, have unconsciously or deliberately closed their eyes. Although the 
waning power of Britain proved unequal to the task of making a peace in the 
British image, English diplomats, by spending much time, effort, and money per- 
suading Americans of the identity of their objectives, have succeeded in part in 
attaining Britain's obpectives. By encouraging America to take over the leadership 
they were unable to assume and by instigating a “get tough” with Russia policy, 
the British have managed to retain their hold on Southern Iran, the Near East, 
Greece and the Mediterranean, and, so far, to prevent Soviet encroachment on the 
Dardanelles. But the American program for democracy, freedom of trade, free- 
dom of speech, and self-determination has fallen by the wayside. Instead, Ameri- 
cans ate often embarrassed to find themselves supporting some of the most un- 
democratic regimes of Europe and Asia, while, at the same time, protesting the lack 
of democracy in Bulgaria, Poland, or Rumania. By lining up with Britain, America 
has, in practice, transformed her policy into one of preservation of the status quo 
in the world rather than creating a policy in accordance with American ideals. 
American policy has lost the element of consistency. 

Let us take stock of the world situation after one year of growing tension be- 
tween the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. In spite of the fact that the United States 
rallied to its side not only Great Britain but most of the United Nations at the 
Paris Peace Conference, the treaties with Finland, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary, 
as is logical, still reflect the Soviet pattern for peace in Eastern Europe. The 
probability is that the final terms will conform still further to Soviet demands. 
When, earlier this year, the United States cut off reparations from Western Ger- 
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many to the Soviet Union, the Russians proceeded to confiscate additional property 
in their own zones of Austria, Hungary, and Germany to fill the gap. When their 
request for a loan was pigeon-holed, the Russians proceeded to make their own 
trade arrangements with Sweden and with the Slavic and Balkan nations. Although 
for more than a year the United States held in custody most of the Danube river 
ships that belonged to Austria, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and Rumania 
in order to insure international control of that famous waterway, Secretary of 
State Byrnes, in November, 1946, announced the American decision to return the 
vessels because no agreement was reached on the opening of the Danube. In fact, 
the Anglo-American coalition has produced the Slavic Bloc in Eastern and Central 
Europe, a situation which the United States had hoped to avoid by drawing the 
lesser members into its own orbit. In Asia, the Soviet-American deadlock over 
Korea continues unbroken. 

Achievements, to date, have, therefore, been of a negative rather than a positive 
character. Further expansion of Soviet influence has been prevented, at least tem- 
porarily. In other words, the U.S.A. has blocked the U.S.S.R. and the Russians have 
blocked the U.S.A.; as a result, a campaign of mutual recrimination has developed 
in which both sides are hurling accusations of aggression, imperialism, breach of 
the Potsdam and Yalta agreements, and so on ad infinitum. At this writing, more- 
over, not even the preliminary terms of peace with Austria, Germany, and Japan 
have been tackled! 

As the impasse between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. developed, some Americans 
made irresponsible statements concerning the inevitability of war between the two 
great powers. One well-known radio commentator prophesied war before the end of 
1946. Others openly advocated a preventive war before the Soviet Union could 
develop the atomic bomb. While the American people as a whole undoubtedly want 
peace, not war, it is doubtful whether they, or the small but often influential minority 
advocating a resort to force, really understand what war between the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. would mean today, or even in the near future. The impression is obtained 
that they visualize a conflict in which Americans would be required to do little more 
than drop a few atomic bombs on Soviet cities. Yet General Eisenhower publicly 
agreed with Stalin’s statement that the atomic bomb, destructive as it is, could not 
be the decisive factor in a conflict with the Soviet Union, because of the size of the 
U.S.S.R. and the wide dispersal of its industries and population. Even with the 
bomb, America would have to mobilize millions of men, probably from 40,000,000 
to 50,000,000, to invade and occupy Soviet territory. It behooves those who so glibly 
propose to resort to force to consider what such a war would involve and what its 
inevitable effect would be upon the entire economy. 

There is in the United States today a marked tendency to underestimate, or even 
to discount entirely, the present military power of the U.S.S.R. There is a vast 
difference between the conclusion that at the present time the Soviet Union would 
certainly not make war on the United States and the ridiculous assertion, for exam- 
ple, that it is too prostrate from the last conflict to conduct a war against even 
Afghanistan. Nothing could be more calculated to mislead the American people 
than this naive assumption of the helplessness of the U.S.S.R. It smacks of earlier 
prophecies on the part of so-called economic and military experts that the Russians 
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would collapse before the Nazis in six weeks or three months. Too frequently these 
assertions seem to emanate from the same sources. Nobody would wish to minimize 
the wholesale destruction wrought by the Germans and their satellites in the 
Soviet Union, particularly in White Russia and the Ukraine, and in the Leningrad 
area, but the greatest part of the Soviet Union, the area from Moscow to the Pacific, 
most of the Caucasus, and all of Central Asiatic Russia remained undamaged and 
underwent a veritable industrial and agricultural boom. It is difficult to believe that 
the Soviet armies, which swept through Manchuria and which drove into Berlin, 
have been stricken suddenly and completely helpless. Such irresponsible statements 
are of no assistance to the cause of peace, although they may encourage us to be 
“tough.” It is because the Soviet economy has becn and still is subordinated to 
strategy that economically-minded Americans have for years misunderstood and mis- 
interpreted Soviet conditions. 

Anyone who follows the Soviet press at the present time cannot fail to realize 
that the primary concerns of Russians, from the Ukraine in the West to the Pacific 
in the East, are the grain harvest, reconstruction of devastated areas, construction 
of new industrial enterprises, canals, roads, and schools, and the exploitation of the 
rich natural resources of the country, especially those of Asiatic Russia. Even the 
services of art, literature, the theatre, music, and radio have been enlisted in an 
all-out effort to insure the success of the new Five-Year-Plan. Just as we associate 
Americanism with a rejection of foreign “isms,” especially Communism, there is 
evident today in the U.S.S.R. a strong current of Slavophilism, which rejects West- 
ern “‘isms’’ and capitalistic, bourgeois tendencies. The complete absorption of the 
Russians with their internal affairs—that is, in constructive effort—presages peace, 
not war, as long as we do not interfere in their security zone. 

Compared with the threat of Russia to the peace and stability of the world after 
World War I, the situation is vastly better today. At that time, in their collapse, 
the Russians were bent upon pulling the rest of the world down with them and on 
promoting revolution and chaos. Today the Russians are absorbed in constructive 
enterprise. Incidentally, it may allay some of our fears to recall that, as far as 
the past is concerned, it has not been the practice of the Russians to under- 
take aggressive war against the other great powers. On the contrary, time and again 
it has been the great powers that have taken the initiative and invaded Russian soil. 
As conditions are today, it would seem more likely that the U.S.A. would make war 
on the U.S.S.R. than vice versa. The United States could become involved as a 
result of its support of British interests in the Near and Middle East. 

One of the most logical means of allaying the suspicions current in both coun- 
tries would be the promotion of trade. Nevertheless, the Soviet request for a loan 
has been pigeon-holed for months because of political considerations and, no doubt, 
our erroneous expectation that we could use it as an “economic weapon.” Today it 
seems less probable than ever that such a loan would prove acceptable to Congress. 
Yet there is, strangely enough, from the business standpoint, no sounder invest- 
ment possible abroad because the U.S.S.R. is much more stable than many other 
countries to which we have already advanced loans, and the trade resulting from 
such a loan would redound to the mutual advantage of both countries. 

There is much that American women can do today in the cause of Soviet- 
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American and, therefore, of world peace. Basically and in the long run, of course, 
our chief hope lies in education and in more information to offset the barrage of 
ptfopaganda and prejudice to which we are now subjected daily. More universities 
and colleges than ever before are offering courses in Russian culture to an increas- 
ingly large body of students. Elementary courses could be introduced into our high 
school curricula. Many women’s organizations, in recognition of the need for a 
systematic approach have, since the war began, devoted their study programs to 
Russia and Russian culture, although sometimes without competent guidance. 
Opportunities for the exchange of students and for tourist travel, which should 
do much to increase personal contacts between Russians and Americans, are likely 
to be made available as soon as reconstruction has progressed sufficiently in the 
U.S.S.R. to make this feasible, possibly even by the end of 1947. The Russians, 
a proud and hospitable people, are at present too much engrossed in rehabilitation 
projects to have the time or the means to provide what they consider essential for 
the comfort and entertainment of foreign visitors and tourists. 

As the informed American audience grows in numbers, it will become increas- 
ingly possible for American women to challenge the loose and misleading state- 
ments of speakers and commentators, who sometimes go so far as to preface their 
remarks on the U.S.S.R. by an acknowledgment that they know nothing about the 
field. It is strange, indeed, that we tolerate, over and over again, the opinions and 
assumptions of so-called experts who have proved time and again to be wrong, 
and who have made of Russia an enigma and a mystery. If such misleading inter- 
pretations had no bearing upon our future, we could laugh them off. When the 
peace of this nation and perhaps the world may depend upon the information we 
obtain, it is a different matter. In no scientific profession would so many quacks be 
tolerated as we find today holding forth as experts on international affairs. 

It is important that American women should work to restore the moral position 
of the United States in world affairs, a position we have unfortunately lost because 
of the inconsistency of our post-war policy in Europe and Asia. Americans may 
still be convinced that their objectives are purely altruistic and just, but it is safe 
to say that no other people harbors that illusion since the recent declaration of 
policy with regard to the Japanese islands. Without America there is no country, 
at least no great power, that is able to approach the peace settlement with clean 
hands. The moral position of the United States, in spite of its isolationism, was 
much stronger after World War I than it is today. 

There has never been a better opportunity to promote the cause of peace than 
was provided by the cordial atmosphere that pervaded Soviet-American relations 
as World War II came to a close. That opportunity has been lost because of mistakes 
on both sides and because of the unceasing efforts of other powers and interests 
which have opposed such an understanding. It is not only, as some Americans 
comfortably suppose, that the U.S.S.R. has by its own folly lost its support of 
American public opinion. The United States has likewise forfeited its specially 
favored position in Soviet public opinion. Instead of collaborators, the two countries 
are now regarded as antagonists. In the interest of peace and post-war stability, it 
is to be hoped that American women will exert every effort toward the realization 
of understanding between the United States and Russia. 
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Tar LONG ROAD TO PEACE 


MARIANNE BETH 


age is the favorite subject of day-dreams, of after-dinner speeches, and of wily 

diplomatic camouflage. This generation, however, must break through to the 
reality of peace because to it has been allotted the tremendous task of realizing 
peace. This is an overwhelming responsibility, and the fact that many people, un- 
able to assume this responsibility, indulge in escape philosophy is understandable. 
The French have a saying that we forgive all shortcomings if we understand every- 
thing. It must be remembered, however, that the cheerful and unworried behavior of 
the escapist may result in a catastrophe. The world does not deserve a repetition 
of Queen Marie Antoinette’s playing at shepherdess and shepherd with her court 
while the storms of the French Revolution were brewing. Being ready for action, 
we must first of all comprehend the situation which faces us; we must clear our 
minds, discarding fear, ignorance, and prejudice; we must visualize that which 
may be helpful and do whatever seems necessary, however hard it may be; and 
we must visualize that which is not helpful and discard whatever is impracticable, 
regardless of how tempting its promise may seem. The first all-important and most 
difficult step toward peace is not action but thinking—hard thinking and fast 
thinking. This complicated process will have to start with the realization that we 
are facing a question, not of maintaining the peace, but of establishing ¢he, or at 
least 4, peace. 

A diplomat warned recently that there are many fires burning and that one 
or the other of them may get out of hand over night. In an article in The Saturday 
Evening Post, October 19, 1946, “No Peace in Sight,” Mr. Demaree Bess spoke 
of the “Battle of Paris” in referring to the peace conference. He asserted that the 
delegates were not attempting to make peace with their former enemies, that the 
United States and England were striving to make Russia accept that kind of post- 
war security system which these democracies deemed desirable. 

Will this generation be able to establish peace before another world war upsets 
our civilization? Professor Mortimer Adler thinks not; the ultimate answer to this 
question will depend upon the ability of our generation to grasp relevant issues, to 
discard futile objectives, and to make necessary sacrifices fully and in time. In 
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order to avoid much circumlocution and many pitfalls, it is important to examine 
certain basic facts. The principal basic fact in the world today, a world in which 
school-boys’ classes are speaking about flying to Venus and Mars, is that we live 
in one world. Acceptance or rejection of this fact determines our approach to most 
international issues; therefore, we must give this idea and fact the most careful 
examination. 

Recently, many propagandists have tried to make America believe that there 
is no such fact as a one-world situation. They claim that Mr. Willkie invented a 
slogan the import of which has been believed by only gullible America and ridi- 
culed by all other nations. Nothing could be farther amiss, as every student of 
history or geography will agree. 

Geographically, the most widely separated nations live in one another's back- 
yard; technologically, they are able to blast one another out of their various bed- 
rooms without even leaving their own dining-room; economically, they are inter- 
dependent to such a degree that the American depression of 1929, arising out of 
purely American causes, affected the economic systems of five continents. One 
can now fly from New York to Paris in less time than it once took to go from 
New York to Albany; it may soon take less time to fly from Chicago to New York 
than to take a bus from the North Side of that city to the South Side. With the 
achievement of supersonic speeds, atom-bomb-carrying missiles may hit before 
they are heard. We can multiply examples, but everybody is aware of the fact 
that we are all neighbors, living in one house, even though it be a house di- 
vided against itself. We cannot escape this geographical fact with its technological 
and economic consequences, but we can, of course, still refuse to face this fact. 
Indeed, many of the difficulties which this country encounters in international 
affairs are due to the fact that the United States failed to grasp the idea of one 
world or, at least, to admit it—at a time when all the other great nations had made 
it the foundation of their political traditions. 

The British Empire, on which the sun never sets, has always been conducted 
according to a one-world philosophy; ever since Disraeli triumphed over Tory isola- 
tionism, the empire has been run consciously along these lines. The Testament of 
Peter the Great started Russia on a similar road; the one-world marxistic philosophy 
of Communism added only another prop to the idea. Nazism accepted the one- 
world view point with a vengeance. The differences between these various expres- 
sions of the one-world idea are only superficial. Mr. Willkie, in One World, empha- 
sized the concept of cooperation rather than competition, and this new humanitarian 
slant is America’s contribution to the one-world idea. 

The recognition of a one-world situation calls, of course, for a speedy establish- 
ment of a one-world organization. A political lag between situation and institution 
is just as serious as a social lag. Such a lag creates a situation comparable to pouring 
new wine into.old bags, except that frequently there are no bags at all. Recognizing 
the failure of the League of Nations, the United Nations is concentrating on world 
security rather than on world organization. World security may ensue from suc- 
cessful world organization, but a world organization can not engender security. 

The Nuremberg trials were a splendid venture in promoting international law, 
in formulating the principle that aggressive war is criminal, and in cultivating 
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the realization that in one world every war is a civil war and, for this reason, 
morally unforgivable. If this beginning is strengthened by the establishment of 
a peaceful and morally sound organization, a valuable contribution to a new world 
will have been made. 

Punitive measures, per se, have never hindered gang warfare, bootlegging, poach- 
ing, smuggling, or any major criminal enterprise; they can not even decrease 
juvenile delinquency. If the stakes are sufficiently high, if the prospects of making 
a big profit are sufficiently great, men—and women—will make risks. They will 
risk their own lives as well as those of their collaborators. Furthermore, real danger 
adds a certain delicious savor to the perpetration of a criminal act. Every person 
who has witnessed a case in a juvenile court knows how large a part this aspect of 
human nature plays in juvenile delinquency. All European legislative bodies were, 
long ago, aware of the fact that they had to handle political crimes with velvet 
gloves if they wanted to quash revolutionary outbreaks. 

Hitler tried to overrule this experience. He thought the mob consisted of 
cowardly, selfish, cringing slaves; therefore, he created instruments of terror 
surpassing those of the Middle Ages and the Red Indians in their wanton cruelty. 
But the French Maquis, the Italian underground, the millions of men and women 
who braved elaborate tortures on behalf of democracy have refuted this philosophy 
of spite. The common man can die for his convictions and the welfare of his 
country. This is a fact which our generation has learned and ought not to forget. 
If Hitler erred in disdaining the masses, it is equally dangerous for us to err 
in believing that the leading statesmen of a country are cowardly ruffans who 
will sacrifice their sons, daughters, friends, and compatriots without hesitating 
but shrink from war because, in the event of defeat, they themselves may face the 
gallows. A comparable error in psychological judgment would base the appeal 
for world organization on the instinct for self-preservation instead of on the in- 
stincts for achievement, gallantry, and prowess. Man may be a base animal, as 
Hitler thought and as some of the people who write pacifistic propaganda think, but 
he isnot that base. If we want to enlist the co-operation of the younger generation, we 
must appeal to highest instincts and not to animalistic cowardice. 

Another common error underlies the generally accepted idea that a world 
organization can be forced upon other people. A majority of the delegates at some 
conference table may, by hook or by crook, get the power to enforce an issue by 
bombing defenseless villages with old-fashioned aeroplanes, as the British govern- 
ment used to do in India, or possibly by applying atom bombs, put peace is not 
to be achieved that way. The experiences of Germany in France, of England in 
India, of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy in Hungary and Czechoslovakia, of 
the Russian Empire in Poland all point to the one fact that peace cannot be im- 
posed and cannot be enforced but has to be won by co-operation and collaboration. 

War can be made by one power against a whole peaceful world, but peace 
can be established only by the co-operation of all peoples. Most of the peace 
offensives of the past were conducted without consideration of this basic fact. The 
aggressors started without warning and frightened the addressees out of their wits. 
When the nation wooed had recovered sufficiently from its jitters to be willing and 
anxious to answer, ‘I do,” the aggressive peace-lover was disgusted, felt jilted, but 
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had committed himself to a campaign of hatred. Such timing was characteristic, for 
instance, of the English-German relationships before 1914. The technique of offering 
the usual promises and prizes to prospective partners was equally awkward. It would 
be interesting to give as complete a list of examples as possible, but such a compila- 
tion would have to be the subject of a separate, intensive study. For the purposes of 
this article we can do no more than call attention to the detrimental effect of all 
appeals to cowardly inclinations and to the fallacy of an imposed peace. 

During World War II most European and Asiatic nations were fighting for 
freedom without any qualifications. People everywhere were promised four speci- 
fied freedoms, and these promises evoked greeds and hopes which the Allies had 
only the vaguest intention of satisfying. People who were promised Freedom from 
Want are to-day writhing in famine while discontinuance of controls is being 
discussed. But the word-draft of the Four Freedoms will be a catch phrase for a long 
time to come. 

After we grasp the one-world situation as a fact, we must grasp the necessity 
of adjusting the one-world organization to this fact instead of vaccillating between 
a multi-world attitude, imperialistic dreams, strategical scares, isolationistic escap- 
ism, and sheer laissez-faire, laissez-aller. The next step toward peace will then be 
an intensive study of the basic attitudes and the basic psychological drives of the 
nations. 

Many great organizations in this country have undertaken the important task of 
providing unbiased information to their members in an effort to create a more 
adequate understanding of world problems. However, endless difficulties arise. 
One of the impediments to the realization of the ultimate objective of these organi- 
zations is the mass of basic misconceptions which adults have acquired as school 
children through no fault of their teachers or the methods of education or the 
child mind. It is just that an adequate picture of nuclear physics cannot be imparted 
to children in kindergarten, and the complicated motivation of statesmen cannot 
be revealed to high school youngsters. At best, children can be taught to use certain 
words, but verbalization is not understanding. 

In an effort to develop understanding of the very complex structure of the adult 
world, the Soroptimist Club has established a fellowship for ‘‘Statesmanship.” It 
is planned that a girl shall be trained to understand why statesmen and politicians 
do what they do, why foreign nations act as they act, why people think as they 
think. She will be trained to see, objectively, what is going on, unbiased by the 
propaganda of the newspapers or by the hopes or fears of her profession, class, 
or party. But one girl or even one hundred women so trained are but a drop in 
the bucket in a democracy of one hundred thirty million people. Thousands and 
tens of thousands of men and women must be trained to look at international 
events from an international angle, to see their own country not as an isolated 
entity but as the king in a game of chess—as a king, to be sure, who is not independent 
of pawns and bishops. To do this on a vast scale would start a peace offensive 
that would train us for the job to come. 

Any vast program of training for world understanding would need endless 
checking from the viewpoint of the other nations. It would require stressing the 
relevant and eliminating the irrelevant. Run-of-the-mill study groups hear only 
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the uncontroversial irrelevances of each nation’s life: folk arts, folk dances, drama, 
music, and sensational or sentimental stories which throw no light at all on those 
aspects of culture which people ought to know about. In order to achieve a pro- 
gram of education which will bring about true insight into the aspirations, opinions, 
and criticisms of the peoples of other nations, endless patience and much experi- 
mentation will be necessary. Bonds of confidence will have to be established with 
persons who have the courage to tell their honest opinions and do not resort to 
trite slogans which they know appeal to their audience. And, finally, what such 
people say will have to be believed. 

We must come to the realization that the people of most other nations share 
our aspirations. The peoples of the world want security, but more than security 
they want opportunity. In pursuing their opportunities the peoples of other nations 
may develop ambitions which clash with our own desires. As long as there is one 
world, clashes will exist. World organization means—remember Locke—that each 
nation will be assigned a maximum opportunity which will be far short of what 
it aspires to. The leading nation will get a greater share, but if it thinks it can 
get the lion’s share, namely all, it is mistaken. World organization implies limita- 
tion, limitation for everybody, including the United States. 

Understanding how great our contributions will have to be in order to make 
other nations accept our terms for world security or organization is the most im- 
portant task of every citizen in this country and in all other countries. If we want 
to win the co-operation of other nations, we in the United States must cease speaking 
of peace, even in domestic propaganda, as something that will benefit this country 
exclusively. 

Groups studying one-world statesmanship and one-world organization will soon 
be confronted by a tremendous task of a very concrete political nature, finding a 
way to establish democratic control in foreign affairs. Until now, democratic 
control in foreign affairs has been non-existent. There ought to be, furthermore, 
a very careful examination of the real influence exercised by women in this country. 
How many women are there in Congress? How many of them sit in policy-making 
committees—not in committees for social service or social improvement or public 
health, or whatever they are called, committees in which minutiae are threshed 
out without regard for the big and decisive political features? How much influence 
do women have in making and unmaking political candidates, from aldermen 
to United States senators? How much influence do womer. have in shaping the 
programs of the political parties? How much influence do women have in making 
politicians adhere to their election promises? How much influence do women have 
in shaping the policies of the State Department? How much influence do women 
have anywhere, anyhow? Do they have any rea/ influence? 

The first steps toward peace are a thorough realization of the present situation 
where the one-world fact struggles to find: adequate expression in a one-world 
organization; a comprehensive understanding of the other partners in this one 
world, realizing their just demands for opportunity while restraining their unjust 
claims based on popular statesmanship; a willingness to make the necessary ad- 
justments, however difficult, however contrary to traditions, wishful thinking, and 
desires; and, last, the establishment of the influence of women where influence is 
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wielded and where influence is worth wielding, in all the high policy-making 
quarters, in the wards, in the program-deliberating committees of the parties, and 
in the supervision of the elected politicians. When women know where to go, 
when they are ready to pay the price, when they have gained the influence to carry 
their opinions into actual policy-making bodies and have them accepted and 
realized, then the first steps on the road toward peace will have been made. 

Well, the dispute, you know, from the beginning 

Did not originate with us. The War 

(If we could hope in any way to bring you 

To reasonable terms) might be concluded. 

Our wishes, I declare it, are for Peace.’ 


* Aristophanes The Birds. 





‘ 


“Our way of living together in America is a strong but delicate fabric. It is 
made up of many threads. It has been woven over many centuries by the patience 
and sacrifice of countless liberty-loving men and women. It serves as a cloak for 
the protection of poor and rich, of black and white, of Jew and Gentile, of foreign 
and native born. Let us not tear it asunder. For no man knows, once it is destroyed, 
where or when man will find its protective warmth again.” 

—Wendell Willkie 





Courage 


CouRAGE is the price that life exacts for granting peace. 
The soul that knows it not, knows no release 
From little things; 


Knows not the livid loneliness of fear 
Nor mountain heights, where bitter joy can hear 
The sound of wings. 


How can life grant us boon of living, compensate 
For dull gray ugliness and pregnant hate 
Unless we dare 


The soul’s dominion ? Each time we make a choice, we pay 
With courage to behold resistless day 
And count it fair. 
From Last Flight, by Amelia Earhart 
Copyright, 1937, Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc. 
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— history there have been wars. Yet, war has never really solved 
anything for any length of time. It has always brought about the most terrible 
human suffering; it has plunged nations into long years of debt, lowered morale 
and increased crime. Always during wars people say, “This is going to be the last 
war!” Always we again send our sons to the front saying, “This is the war that 
is going to end all wars.” We sacrifice the most important, the most precious thing 
we own, our youth; and we say, “Now we have learned our lesson. Now there 
will be lasting peace!” 

Yet, as soon as a war is over and the immediate danger of our boys’ being 
killed has passed, we fall back into a feeling of security. We think, “Thank God 
this war is over, now we can forget about it.” It is so very disagreeable to think 
about war. But then, if we would be willing to tell the truth, it is very disagreeable 
for most of us just to think, to think for ourselves. Especially is this true when 
the things we should think about are not pleasant, may take some of our time, or 
make us realize that we are taking our duties as citizens rather lightly. One thought 
we must get away from, the thought that peace time is a time to go to sleep, to 
close our ears to things we do not want to hear. We hate to hear the word war 
mentioned, and the interests who profit by war want us to forget about it so we 
will not be on the alert. We must beware lest another war be smack on top of us 
before we realize it. 

Remember what happened after the first world war. At the peace conferences 
in 1919, certain groups were talking armament instead of peace. Certain forces 
advised the people, ‘Relax! Nothing is going to happen. You just have a good 
time and we will take care of the peace.” They certainly did. They gave us an- 
other war! 

In 1932, Hitler came to power. Fascism raised its ugly head and started to spread 
slowly. Years before the war started in Germany, Nazi education began the poison- 
ing of young minds, and slowly the corruption spread as the Nazi propaganda 
worked its way into other countries, It is sad to say that there are always people 
who are willing to sell their own people for greed. Wars do not start on the day 
we take up our weapons against our enemies. Wars start when the aggressor, through 
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propaganda and money, buys people all over the world so as to smooth an easy 
path for himself once the actual shooting begins. 

People of the small Nations seem to be more aware of wars than people in a 
country like the United States. They live always on the edge of the volcano, and 
when war comes the little ones always get hurt most. Ever since the rise of Hitler, 
the people of the little nations have lived in fear, knowing they had little chance, 
and hoping desperately that the peace promises given to them were true. But 
the big nations merely said: “This is not our business.’ In the meantime they 
were doing a very profitable business out of the preparation for what they thought 
would be just another European war. Each country thought that it could stay out 
of it. I realize that it is hard for civilians here in America to think of wars because 
up till now they have never been really hurt over here. Americans who stayed at 
home had plenty to eat; American children were safe and could be put to bed each 
night, filled with good healthy food. American homes have never been bombed. 

I was born in Arnhem, Holland, and received my education there. During the 
last eight years of my stay in Europe, 1933-1941, I lived in Brussels, Belgium, but 
went regularly to Holland, as I was engaged in radio activities in both countries. 
I saw this war in Holland and Belgium. I was there when, on the morning of 
May tenth, the Nazis invaded our countries without declaring war and killed 
innocent people ruthlessly. This was the master race, our so-called friends who 
were going to protect us against the British. I remember Brussels, empty after 
four days. There was not a thing left. The Germans took food, clothing, jewelry, 
anything and everything they could lay their hands on. Long lines of trucks stood 
in front of the stores, and the Germans filled them with merchandise. We had to 
open our safe deposit boxes and give the Germans the contents. All they did was 
loot—loot—loot. But worst of all, they took our freedom! People in America, 
who have never been conquered, cannot realize what that means. 

Now is the time to cherish freedom. Peace gives us another chance to settle 
world affairs peacefully, not a chance to fall asleep again. We must take our 
responsibility seriously in keeping the peace. We want security. We want lasting 
jobs, full production, a decent way of living for ourselves and for our children; 
and, above all, we do not want any more wars. What then must we do? 

We can lay a foundation by doing our own thinking, by learning to sift the truth 
from the propaganda. Look back through the years and search for the truth. 
Remember who were our friends in this last war and who were not. Look back 
through the years and remember the sacrifices that were made; know that they 
were not made lightly and that they were made for us, the living. All over the 
world our sons, and those of our Allies, died. Remember Pearl Harbor, Italy, 
Sicily, D-Day in France, Stalingrad; and remember the thousands that were killed 
at the Belgian Bulge, Luxembourg, Arnhem, Antwerp, Saipan, Tarawa, and Iwo 
Jima. Remember the horrible concentration camps where men died, their only 
crime being that they believed in freedom for all. Oh, yes, I know we are going 
to erect many statues and columns on which we are going to write, ‘““We here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain.”’ Now is the time for us 
to make those words become true. 

Abraham Lincoln once said: “God must have loved the common men, he made 
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so many of them.” Our sons and those of our Allies found out how true this was. 
No matter where they were fighting, in the Pacific or in Europe, in the dug-out 
or in the mud of the front lines, there was little difference between rich or poor, 
black or white, Jew or Gentile. If we can fight together in war time, why, in the 
name of human decency, cannot we work together in peace time? Only through 
understanding and friendship, will we be able to keep this world at peace and 
give a decent living to every human soul, whatever his color or creed. 

All during the war, I had, of course, no communication what-so-ever with my 
family in Holland. Communication was not possible because I was fighting the 
Nazis over here through radio broadcasts and lectures, and I did not want to harm 
my family. But, after the war was over, their letters began coming steadily. I have 
learned much from these letters, and I am going to tell you a little about them 
which you may find interesting. 

One of my brothers wrote me that during the winter of ’45, which Hollanders 
call the starvation winter, each family received half a loaf of black bread and 
two pounds of potatoes per week. My brother had four children, the youngest 
having been born in November, 1944. All through her pregnancy the mother had 
been fed on sugar beets and tulip bulbs; the baby was born healthy, but the mother’s 
health was deplorable. There was no fuel that year, no gas, no electricity, no 
clothing. Sickness was spreading, especially tuberculosis. In Amsterdam, alone, 
that winter, three thousand people died each month of starvation. There was no 
transportation; people had to walk to their work; no trains were running. Even to- 
day, more than a year after the war is over, there are hardly any trains and the 
trolleys are just starting to run again. The last part of my brother's first letter 
told how, just before the liberation, the Nazis flooded most of the country by 
opening the dykes. 

The great wonder has been that the people of the occupied countries never 
doubted that eventually they would be liberated. They helped the Allies by sabotage. 
The Germans questioned them; they tortured them; they shot them; but the 
sabotage continued, no matter what the cost. And the cost was very, very high 
indeed. My brother says about the liberation: 


“The night when the news came through that the Allied armies were expected to 
march in and liberate Amsterdam the next day, I dug my flag out of the cellar, where 
it had been hidden all during the war, and I wanted to stick it out the window. But 
my wife said to me, ‘For five years we have resisted the oppression. Through hunger 
and misery we have kept body and soul together. What is the use getting shot on the 
last night ?’”’ 


The Dutch are careful people. My brother continues: 


“At five o'clock the next morning, when it was getting light, I could stand it no longer. 
I opened the window, and out went the flag, and darn it if it was not the last one on 
the block! We went out into the streets, and see, there were our own flags again, once 
more flying freely in the wind, after five years of slavery. Only those who have been 
oppressed can understand what this meant to us. I am a grown man with four 
children, but I stood in that street and cried like a child, and all my neighbors and 
friends there with me in the street felt alike. We could not talk; we just slapped each 
other on the shoulders. And then the Allied armies marched in. 
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“The town went stark, raving wild. Anyone who says that a Hollander is not 
demonstrative, should have been here. We celebrated for four days. We were lean, 
weak, hungry, sick. Most had lost everything they ever had. But we were free!” 


Now, Holland, as all other once occupied countries, is working hard to set its 
affairs in order again, but it is a long and uphill process. Food is much better. The 
people of Holland are building up the bombed-out areas and are pumping out 
the flooded lands. Fuel, however, is very scarce yet and clothing is not to be had 
in any store. It will take more than a generation to put the country back on its 
feet and, above all, make it healthy again. 

Immediately after Holland and Belgium were liberated, I started sending 
parcels of food and clothing to my family and friends abroad. Not only my family, 
but thousands of Hollanders, have we been able to help. As chairman for the 
American Relief for Holland, I have been able to send tons and tons of clothing 
over there through the generosity of the American people. No country in the 
world has given so freely of what it had to help others. I have never asked in vain. 

These liberated people will never forget that. If you who have given could 
only realize what a parcel with food or clothing means to people over there! It 
does not seem much to us over here where we see stores filled with merchandise; 
but think what it must mean to those who have gone without necessities for so long. 

May I tell you about the first parcel received by my brother? It was the best 
peace ambassador that ever could have been sent. 


“When I came home one evening from work my little girl came running to meet 
me in the street and she said, ‘Oh, Daddy, the most wonderful thing has happened, 
but it is a secret, and Mommy says I am not allowed to tell you!’ So I started guessing. 
I always play this game with her because if I guess right, she really did not tell me, 
and she does not live in such terrible suspense any longer. So I guessed and I guessed, 
but I was wrong every time. Then all of a sudden I knew, and I screamed, ‘A package 
has arrived from Aunt Zee in America.’ 

“We ran into the house. Disappointment: It was only a card telling us to come 
to the central station to fetch the parcel. I kept the youngsters out of school the next 
day. I stayed home from my job. And the whole family started out early walking 
to the station, as trolley cars were not yet running. When we arrived at the station, 
we saw a whole mountain of parcels that had arrived from the United States, and I 
knew that one of them was for us. First I had to produce my identification card, then 
tell who my father, my grandfather, and my great-grandfather were before they would 
give me the parcel. I took it in my hands and a smell of food came out if it. It took 
me back to years ago when we could go to the store on Saturday nights and sit cosily 
on benches to wait our turn to be served. I always loved Saturday night shopping. 
Housewives and their husbands came in and talked about baby care, canning, and 
politics. Then some smarty would tel! the boss in the store that his cheese was not so 
good any more. The owner would then put his hands on his hips and tell everyone 
that his cheese was the best in Amsterdam and, to prove it, hand out big chunks of it 
to every customer. This way we always got something free to eat. There was always 
a lovely smell of spice, peppermint, freshly ground coffee, and good strong cheese. 
Just the odor of the American parcel brought all these good years back again. 

“We took the parcel home, and, when we arrived there, a lot of neighbors stood 
in front of the door. The news had spread. We all went inside and opened the parcels. 
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You had thought of everything. Imagine! coffee and tea, after all these years, candy 
for the children, vitamins, fruit juice, canned milk, rice, dried prunes, canned 
meat, elastic, thread, needles, combs, toothbrushes, soap! Oh, the wonder of handling 
all these things again. And best of all, every article had gone through your own hands 
while you were packing it for us six thousand miles away, in Seattle. How very small 
the world has grown!” 


He was very right: how small the world has grown! I truly believe that from 
now on we are living in one world. We are one family, living under one roof. 
There are no foreigners left anywhere. America must never isolate herself because, 
if she does, there will be another depression, bigger than any before. No country, 
however large, is self sufficient. We need each other. We need foreign trade, not 
for just a few monopolies, but for all of us. We must stop the excessive greed of 
a few at the cost of many. We must learn to understand each other by trying to 
get along together. 

I have heard many people in America say that America can stand alone because 
America holds the secret of the atomic bomb. How wrong this is. If Americans 
think they can make other nations do what they want them to do because they 
hold this secret, then in a little while Americans might grow into aggressors 
themselves. America may not be the only one that holds the secret. Do you 
remember that just before the invasion of France the Nazis were always talking 
about a secret weapon? They were going to blast New York and Washington from 
the face of the earth. America laughed at them, yet they were so close to finding 
the secret of the atomic bomb, that if the Allies had waited six months longer 
with the invasion and the blasting of the German factories, America might have 
had a taste of the bomb themselves. Now do you for one moment think that if there 
were another war, whoever the enemy might be, he would not have the atomic 
bomb and use it? Of course the enemy will have atomic weapons, perhaps not in 
large quantities, but enough. Next time no one will escape this horrible weapon of 
utter destruction. 

So we can readily see there must never be another war; otherwise we will 
destroy ourselves. We must find a peaceful way for getting along together. But 
one thought must be foremost in our minds: we must work for the good of 
everyone and not for the good of just a few. Let money not always be the most 
valued thing. I truly believe that if there were not so much greed in the world 
there would be no wars. Let us use great wealth to build up the world for the 
benefit of every one and not use it for destruction or building towards another 
war. 

There is no question that what the Nazis have done is unforgivable, but repaying 
them with brutal action is not the answer. If a better world is to be attained, the 
Allied armies of occupation must, by their actions, set an example of truly demo- 
cratic living. We must establish the right form of education, education that will 
emphasize respect for other nations. The only way to build up a new and better 
Germany is to enable her to have peaceful negotiations with her neighbors, to build 
up home industries and agriculture, and to prevent her from putting up new war 
factories, making beautiful uniforms, and admiring Prussian militarism. Only by 
rightly educating the children that are now born in Germany and by never again 
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allowing guns and ammunition in the hands of the present Nazi-educated young 
men may there be a chance of lasting peace. 

Let us look at Germany today. Is the Goebbels propaganda really dead? What 
is the German youth telling our occupation armies over there? They are saying 
that they never wanted Hitler, but that they could do nothing about the matter. Even 
the women are saying this, yet the German women helped give Hitler his power. In 
the beginning of the war, after every Nazi victory, there was a lot of cheering. 
I have heard the cheers myself. If Hitler had won the war, all of Germany would 
be behind him. But he lost the war, and now they want us to believe they never 
wanted Hitler. They are trying to fool us by making us believe they are our 
friends. We are a little gullible at times. There is, to-day, no feeling of guilt 
in Germany; they still do not see that Nazi-ism is wrong. The Germans still believe 
that if they had only had more weapons of destruction they might have won the 
war—that the next time they might win. 

And are the Germans so far wrong in believing they will get that chance? Does 
the idea not exist that it might be good to build up Germany as a buffer state? 
Has Fascism completely. disappeared from this world? Has race prejudice dis- 
appeared? The whole world cried out against what was happening to the Jews 
when they were burned by the millions. Is our hatred of the Jewish people less 
strong now? 

Must there then always be fear? Must there always be hatred? We should be 
taught to understand others better, and we should know more about one another. 
We should have more tolerance. Keeping the peace has become everybody’s busi- 
ness the whole world over. From now on, one part of the world cannot have 
economic welfare for any length of time if another part of the world is starving. 

Human nature is the same all over the world. In England, the people like tea 
and crumpets; in France, they love wine; in Belgium, they drink a lot of beer; 
and, in Holland, they like tulips and cheese. In Russia, people go for borsch and 
vodka; in China, they eat a lot of rice; and, here in America, people love baseball, 
ice cream sodas, and comic strips. What is the difference? Underneath, the human 
nature of people is fundamentally the same; they want the same things in life: 
to be comfortable and to live in peace without fear—without fear for their daily 
bread, without fear for their jobs, without fear of speaking out their minds, with- 
out fear of being persecuted, and without fear of never having a fair opportunity 
to advance themselves. 

Let us live in peace and freedom, let us love instead of hate. Let us sometimes 
be satisfied with a little less, if it means that another unfortunate soul might have 
a little more. The only way to keep peace is for nations to cooperate in peace as 
in the war. There is something good and something bad in each nation. Let us 
throw out the bad, put the good together, and see what we can make of it. I believe 
we could accomplish much, as I have tried to express in the following lines: 

Children of one Universe, 
Take each other's hand. 
Wherever we are living, 
In what foreign land, 
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Whatever we are speaking 
In what foreign tongue, 
Children of one Universe, 
We've got to get along. 


We've got to get along, 
Nothing must go wrong. 

The Nations over the whole globe, 
Must feel that they belong. 

And no one is superior, 

Must think himself the best, 
Because he is not any 

Better than the rest. 

The whole world over, 

Nations went to war, 

They fought with bombs, 

The strength of which, 

We never saw before. 

But we forgot the only way, 
To keep peace if we can, 

The only way to save Mankind, 
Is being kind to Man. 


“We've Got to Get Along,” copyright, U.S.A., 1946. Reprinted with permission of copyright owner. 
All rights reserved. 








EDUCATION AND 
LASTING PEACE 


PEARL A. WANAMAKER 


fib lesson that freedom in education is a basic requirement for peace m our 
country and in all the countries of the world was vividly emphasized to me when 
I visited Japan early this year as a member of the United States Education Mission. 
The picture of desolation and terror wrought by a totalitarian government on the 
people of Japan will never be erased from my mind. 

Traveling from San Francisco to Honolulu in what the Army calls a ‘“‘piush” 
job, a C-54 with upholstered seats, and from Honolulu to Guam in a ‘‘bucket” 
job, I fully realized what the boys who fought the war experienced in long, 
tiring hours of travel. During our brief stop in Honolulu we worked with people 
at the University of Hawaii and visited elementary and secondary schools there. 
En route we also stopped at Johnston Island, Kwajalein, Guam, Saipan, and Tinian. 
As we approached Tokyo, one sharp impression blotted out all others, the 
impression of utter devastation. From Atsugi Field to the Imperial Hotel, the 
bombed-out areas extended for miles on both sides of the road, and only a pitifully 
small amount of rebuilding from salvage was discernible. 

General Douglas MacArthur, who had requested the appointment of our Mis- 
sion, has confidence in the force and promise of education as a means toward lasting 
peace. On our first working day, we attended school from nine in the morning until 
five in the afternoon. Since our time was limited and our task overwhelming, we 
were particularly grateful for the help of the Civil Information and Education Sec- 
tion, a group composed of educators still in the service of the United States armed 
forces in Japan. 

In addition to visiting schools and colleges in Japan, we visited shrines and 
other centers of native cultural importance in order that we might obtain a com- 
prehensive picture of Japanese life. We found Japanese children like children 
throughout the world, eager to learn; and in their hands lies the hope of future peace 
in Asia. 

In the past, Japanese children have had a rote program, one in which the 
teachers were told by the Ministry of Education what to teach, when to teach it, 
and how to teach it. All the elementary textbooks had been written and published 
by the national Ministry of Education and contained only what the Ministry of 
Education wanted the children to learn and believe. Militarism was predominant 
in all teaching; the interest of the state was supreme. In the highly centralized 
control of the prewar educational program of Japan, governors at the prefectural 
levels were civil servants and not educators; they were completely dominated by 
the militaristic group. Never, until I visited Japan, had I truly grasped the vicious- 
ness of the totalitarian system—the blessings of democracy in education. 
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The old physical education program of militaristic games and practices had 
been abolished by General MacArthur when we arrived. It had not been replaced 
because the undernourished children of Japan did not have the physical stamina 
to participate in any physical activities. On one of our visits to a school, a seventeen- 
year-old lad asked to speak to us. His first request was that the principal of the 
school be replaced because he was old and didn’t have any new ideas; his second 
request was for food. 

The administration committee of the Education Mission made recommendations 
that would break the centralized control of the old system. We felt that the ad- 
ministrative control from the top down should be abolished and that strong local 
units of government and parent-teacher organizations at the local and prefectural 
levels should be encouraged to assume administrative control. We recommended 
that the person in charge of the educational program be a professional educator 
and that a lay board, elected by the people, appoint the educator. 

Since for the first six years of the Japanese child’s eight years in school he is 
required to learn to recognize and write the existing Kanji language of the Japanese, 
we recommended that some form of Romaji be adopted. We believe that an 
intelligent population is possible only when many people are able to read the 
newspapers—without the use of a dictionary! We also recommended coeducation 
as far as possible. Believing in the worth of the human individual, we made further 
recommendations that would tend to develop the individual to do a better job, 
to have powers of critical analysis. That is what democracy means—to be free in 
one’s thinking. In the group of Japanese that worked with us we found liberal 
thinkers who were eager to help in improving the educational system. 

Unless we help promote freedom of thinking 
in Japan and all the world, we will always have 
the menace of war. It was our privilege in Japan 
to help do this at the source—with the children of 
Japan. We did not recommend that we superimpose 
our educational system on Japan, but rather that 
the Japanese people themselves work out their im- 
proved systems. To assist in this program, we 
recommended that civilian educators from this 
country work with the Japanese. 

I came home from Japan more devoted than 
ever to the job of keeping education free in Amer- 
ica, Both lay and professional groups in the United 
States must be alert at all times to see that we do 
not lose that precious freedom. 

As we face the future, we realize our tasks are not going to be easy, but through 
the exchange of educational ideas, thoughts, and materials, we can learn from each 
other. We would not have had the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization if friends of education had not fought for it at the San 
Francisco conference; now that we have it, what are we going to do with it? 
Fulfillment of the aims and ideals of UNESCO can mean freedom and peace for 
all the world—the atom bomb can mean destruction and chaos for all the world. 











Education IN 
OCCUPIED NORWAY 


HELGA STENE 





A pure magento starvation, reprisal, unlawful arrest, deportation, mass 
murder, suppression of individual freedom and of cultural and political life— 
all these, European peoples experienced under Nazi oppression. Although the 
Nazis inflicted similar degradations upon all people under their power, their policy 
was to create different tortures for people of different cultures. Their attitude 
toward their southern and eastern neighbors was colored by that aspect of their 
race theory which gave ascendency to fellow-Nordics, descension to Semitic peoples. 
In Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia, the Nazi policy was to annihilate the 
culture of the people by destroying the material manifestations of their civilization 
and by exterminating the intellectual leaders. In Norway, the Nazi policy was not 
to annihilate but to pervert. The Germans hoped to establish in Norway a model 
political state which would demonstrate to the world the superiority of Nordic 
peoples. They hoped that the world would believe that the Norwegians had volun- 
tarily accepted the Nazi doctrine, but now the world knows the “struggle for 
souls” was characteristic of the occupation period in Norway. Every citizen was 
called upon to make up his mind about the spiritual and ideological aspects of 
German policy. Because the Nazis feared the influence of Norwegian educators on 
the thinking of the people, they arrested unlawfully and deported ten per cent of 
the Norwegian teachers. This and many other episodes incited the Norwegian 
civilians not to cooperation but to resistance. When, during 1940-1941, Nazi com- 
missars tried to force their thinking on professional and lay organizations, the 
members of these groups resigned en masse. 

The German Nazis and the Norwegian Quislings tried to coax, persuade, and 
order the Norwegian citizens to join the Nazi party. After the dissolution of 
political organizations in September, 1940, every form of democratic machinery 
and representation was denied the Norwegian people. The great acts of civilian 
resistance after the summer of 1941 were individual, usually concerted individual 
action. The principal battle on “the mind front’ (dndsfronten) was fought in the 
spring of 1942, and the issue at stake was the education of children. When the 
Nazis failed in their short-term plan for obtaining the voluntary adherence of the 
Norwegians to the Nazi system, they initiated a long-range program for the 
systematic nazification of Norwegian youth. Norwegian teachers who had followed 
educational developments in Germany after Hitler came into power recognized 
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the effort to nazify Norwegian youth and assumed the responsibility of clandestinely 
keeping the citizenry alert to the dangers of nazification of the educational system. 
One of the major responsibilities of persons engaged in educational work was to 
try to counteract the demoralization which accompanied prolonged occupation. The 
teachers tried to keep alive the traditional ideals and to counteract the methods of 
the enemy; they tried to help people understand that to accept a physical challenge 
was useless, that to put the struggle on a spiritual basis was the only effective 
offensive. 

The children accepted the idea that, because the easiest way to keep a people 
under oppression was to keep them in ignorance, nothing would serve the Nazi 
cause better than a generation of young Norwegians who had learned nothing. The 
children and young people realized that their contribution to the allied war effort 
was to learn as much as possible. The self-discipline exhibited by even very young 
children when provoked by stormtroopers or Nazi youngsters was remarkable. 
Efforts to stimulate thirst for knowledge were opposed by Nazi educators. On the 
basis of reports of their Nazi colleagues and students, many conscientious teachers 
were arrested. As time passed, however, teachers became adept at the technique 
of conveying ideas to their pupils without inciting the suspicion of the Gestapo. 
Especially precious to teachers and pupils of those dark and dreary days are the 
memories of little episodes in which both teacher and pupils felt a real but un- 
voiced mutual understanding of the spirit of freedom. Teachers and pupils became 
expert not only at reading between the lines but at “hearing between the words.” 

At a national clandestine meeting of the Federation of University Women in 
January, 1941, the members, including a number of secondary school and uni- 
versity teachers, discussed how best to teach democratic ideals without endangering 
the life and liberty of pupils and teachers. Many ideas on educational methods and 
procedures were exchanged. The curriculum of literature furnished the content for 
the following example of procedure: Having assigned that section of an English 
textbook which gave an account of the discoveries of Newton, the teacher provided 
the background for the setting and lead a discussion of the importance of the 
discoveries of Newton and other scientists who had contributed to the under- 
standing of the universe. If the names of Copernicus, Galileo, or Giordano Bruno 
were mentioned, the teacher could add information to the discussion and tell how, 
five hundred years ago, Copernicus dared not publish his book revealing his 
revolutionary new theories about the sun’s being the center of our solar system 
until he was on his death bed; how Galileo was required to renounce his heretical 
doctrine publicly; and how, three hundred fifty years ago, Giordano Bruno was 
burned in the market-place of Rome because he maintained that the universe was 
without limits. Thus the children were reminded that there had been other times 
when truth had been spoken with danger. Returning to the subject of the discus- 
sion, Newton, the teacher pointed out that he did not suffer a fate similar to 
Copernicus, Galileo, and Bruno but, in contrast, was honored by his country 
because freedom of the press had existed in England for two hundred fifty years. 
If the name of Einstein were suggested as an addition to the list of scientists, the 
teacher might have to overlook the suggestion; only if he were very sure of his 
audience, might he say, casually, ““And he has had to flee his country.” Without 
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having given any specific instruction about following up the ideas presented, the 
teacher could feel confident that the question of freedom would be discussed at 
the supper table of every student that evening. 

Often the very seriousness of the classroom situation evoked humor. One day 
a circular was sent to the schools ordering that all anti-German propaganda be 
eliminated from the English textbooks. The pupils were given a pair of scissors 
and were ordered to cut out anti-German passages. The only place where the word 
“German” appeared in one of the most popular books was in a geographical selec- 
tion which indicated that the British Isles were surrounded by the sea, that on 
the east was ‘the North Sea or the German Ocean.’ To discuss seriously with 
the pupils whether this statement should be deleted because it was anti-German 
was ironical, but irony is a Norwegian quality. On another day, a circular appeared 
forbidding the study of certain sections in a textbook which was used on the upper 
levels. The teacher brought the circular to the class and read the order that the 
excerpt from “Joan and Peter” by H. G. Wells and the speeches by Lloyd George 
were not to be studied. The pupils were asked to mark these passages very care- 
fully in the table of contents and were instructed not to study them. The teacher 
was confident that these selections, very stimulating ones for clandestine discussion, 
would be studied carefully not only by the pupils but by all English-reading mem- 
bers of the family. 

There were times when pupils wrote essays so burningly patriotic that the teacher 
had to destroy them. On the whole, however, the pupils learned the difficult art of 
self-restraint. In a composition class of sixteen-year-olds, the following choice of 
theme titles was announced: “How we try to solve the problem of the fuel 
shortage,” “How the housewives try to solve the food problem,” and “A com- 
parison between education in Athens and in Sparta.’ The essays written under 
the title of the first two subjects might have been full of invectives regarding the 
Germans who were responsible for the shortages of fuel and food, but the pupils 
treated these subjects objectively. The pupils gave vent to their feelings in express- 
ing an appreciation of the Athenian system of education and condemnation of the 
war-like and authoritarian education of Sparta. 

In those dark and dreary days there was, however, a good deal of sunshine in 
the classrooms. The cooperation between teachers and parents and the confidence 
and solidarity between pupils and teachers were among treasured achievements. 
“Now we side with the teachers’” was the way the Oslo pupils expressed their 
attitude. Demonstrations of this sort gave teachers hope and courage to continue. 
Many school buildings were used for other than educational purposes. There were 
periods when there were no elementary school buildings available in Oslo and 
instruction was given wherever space was available, in theatres, churches, and 
private homes. This meant that the usual equipment was not available and that 
teaching was carried on in shifts throughout the day. The children who attended 
the last shift had to go home through blacked-out streets full of enemy soldiers. 
Moreover, teachers and pupils alike suffered from fatigue because of undernourish- 
ment. Stormtroopers made raids on schools during teaching hours, arresting pupils 
and teachers; occasionally, the Gestapo made arrests. Some schools were closed 
for long periods because pupils had sung the royal anthem. Pupils, expelled for 
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their political activities, were taught covertly by volunteers and passed their 
examinations secretly. Their certificates became valid after the liberation. Through- 
out this period, an ever-increasing number of teachers were arrested, deported, or 
executed. 

The climax in the “‘struggle for souls” was reached in the spring of 1942 after 
Quisling had issued two laws to secure the nazification of Norwegian youth. One 
law introduced compulsory membership for the teachers in a nazified teachers’ 
organization; the other one introduced compulsory regimentation of all young 
people ten to eighteen years of age through a youth organization designed along 
the lines of the Hitler Youth in Germany. This happened in a dark period after 
the allied cause had suffered a series of set-backs. The week after the fall of 
Singapore, the teachers in Norway protested, at the risk of life and liberty, against 
the nazification scheme. They suffered severely for the stand they took; ten per 
cent of them were arrested and deported for forced labor. The Lutheran clergy 
also maintained a heroic stand on the issue; their resistance cost them their public- 
fund salaries for the following three years. People with the educational background 
of teachers and clergymen saw what issues were at stake in the spiritual and 
ideological warfare. The protests of these professional groups were followed by a 
widespread protest from parents. This became a real plebiscite in which about 
seventy per cent of the parents participated, the greatest protest-action in occupied 
Norway. It may be difficult for people in free countries to imagine what such a 
protest-action was like. All democratic machinery having been removed, Norway 
had reached the rock bottom of democracy, the individual citizen. In an ordinary 
democratic society, representatives of the people are elected to take action. Without 
representation, every individual had to stand forth and make clear to the authorities 
and to the people his or her position. In practice, this meant that every clergyman 
read out from the pulpit his pledge to his congregation and his challenge to the 
authorities. Every teacher sent his or her personal ultimatum to the authorities 
and in front of his class pledged his loyalty to the democratic educational ideals of © 
the people. The parents wrote to the responsible Nazi ministers letters of protest 
saying they refused to have their children regimented. The inundation of letters 
on that occasion was historic. There are many fascinating details in the accounts 
of how the parents made contacts and through what channels they obtained neces- 
sary factual information. Everyone knew that arrest, forced labor, deportation, or 
execution might be his lot. A mother who took great risks in order to inform 
other mothers about the importance of protesting said, “I dare not be afraid.” A 
teacher who had to suffer deportation and forced labor said, ‘If I had ten lives, I 
would gladly lay them down to prevent our children from becoming like our 
(German) warders.” 

The Norwegian “spring offensive” of 1942 was proof that democracy was 
fundamentally an attitude of life. What actually happened was that the sovereignty 
of the people, the basic democratic idea, asserted itself in the most effective, though 
unprecedented, way. The Nazis ordered that Norwegian youth should be educated 
according to Nazi ideals, but the Norwegian people asserted, as their will, that 
their youth should be educated in a democratic spirit and according to their own 
traditions. Although they had to pay a heavy price, the Norwegian people scored 
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a victory. Immediate positive aim was reached: the nazification of Norwegian 
youth was prevented. But would the spiritual aspect of the fight have any long- 
range constructive consequences in education or in society as a whole? 

During the first year after liberation, education was hampered by practical 
problems. After reconverting the school buildings to educational uses, there was 
still a shortage of buildings, equipment, and libraries. There was a reaction of 
fatigue resulting from undernourishment of both pupils and teachers. Now, after a 
year of steady progress in physical recovery, educational discussion and interest 
seem to be starting anew among both educators and the general public. One effect 
of the occupation experiences is apparent: the feeling of solidarity and confidence 
of the dark days has created a natural basis for cooperation between teachers and 
pupils, making possible in secondary schools democratic reforms opposed by 
teachers before the war. As a result of the clandestine cooperation of the occupa- 
tion period, parents and teachers now work closely together. Because of the reduc- 
tion of teaching hours, the student was denied a wide variety of the details of in- 
struction which add color and variety to such subjects as history, geography, and 
literature. General alertness and cooperativeness, however, compensate for a great 
many shortcomings in materials. The most serious educational problem is not 
the curtailment of the curriculum of those who stayed in school but the many stu- 
dents who left school at the age of fourteen, the group now fifteen to twenty-five 
years old. 

But what effects tnay the experiences from the “mind front’’ have in society 
outside the educational sphere? I would like to draw attention to one point: the 
main issue at stake was education, which became a matter of high policy. Since 
education is so much a women’s concern, not only the women teachers but the 
average mother had not only to take an interest in political matters but to take 
political action. They had to shape policy, to help solve the practical economic 
problems involved. In the teaching profession men and women cooperated, and 
never was it said that the women were less courageous than the men. The Germans 
deported only male teachers, but in some places the local Quislings complained, 
saying that certain women were more dangerous than all the men. The parents’ 
protest was prepared by women and initiated by women, although men supported 
the protest effectively. The warfare of the ‘‘mind front’’ imposed many practical 
problems. When the Nazi authorities closed all Norwegian schools on the pretext 
of a fuel shortage, the mothers showed initiative, resourcefulness, and energy in 
solving the housing and teaching problems. The morning the papers contained 
the order closing the schools, mothers of pupils contacted each other and presented 
the teachers with well-thought-out plans for dividing the classes into groups and 
utilizing homes that had adequate facilities. Many of these women had never before 
taken an active part in political or organizational life. 

The Norwegian “submerged democracy’’ had a surprisingly large secret ‘‘state 
budget.” Economic support was procured for people who had been unlawfully 
dismissed and for the families of patriots in prison, sailors in the merchant marine, 
persons who had left the country to take part in the military war with the allies, 
and those who had had to escape from the Gestapo. In the spring of 1942, the pay 
of all teachers and clergymen was held back for several months. It was a punishable 
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matter to help such people, but they were helped. In many cases, mothers promised 
teachers a monthly contribution. 

Women were active in all fields of the home front, but the responsibility of 
the daily technical work of resistance rested upon a minority. The spring offensive 
of 1942 activated women to political initiative, deeds, and responsibility to a 
degree unprecedented in history. The serious question now is whether the experi- 
ences of that dreadful period are going to be a historical episode or a fountainhead 
of strength and inspiration for Norwegian women. Can the women find ways and 
means to make further use of their initiative and constructive policy-making capacity? 
Can they be an inspiration to the women of other countries? The future will answer 
these questions. At present, we are experiencing a painful transition from wartime 
conditions to normal democracy. Professor Whitehead has spoken about the present 
need to “infuse traditional statesmanship with dramatic novelty.” Can women find 
ways to bring their best qualities into the policy-making bodies of both the national 
and the international communities to prevent future wars? If the wartime experi- 
ences of Norwegian women can help in some way to bring this about, then their 
contribution may indeed be “dramatic novelty.” 





} 


“Among the unquestioned marks of a well-educated man or woman are 
reasonableness, intellectual poise, and a truth-seeking attitude. Such qualities 
are needed in trying times like these—the years that lie before us—of change— 
unsettlement—bitter controversy—it is our duty to build up the forces of 
reason, to encourage broadminded, tolerant thinking and discussion. These 
forces cannot easily be developed. . . . (We) are often slaves to prejudices 
which prevent the study of problems objectively. Pride of opinion keeps the 
door to new truth closed. Often in debate, one’s purpose is to win personal 
victory over the opposition.. The fact is that few people have learned much 
about the art of discussion for the purpose of honestly exchanging opinion, 
of discovering new truth, of enriching one’s own mental contact by drawing 
upon the facts, experience, or reasoning of others.” 

Mr. WALTER E. Myer, Editor 
The American Observer 
Washington, D.C. 











- NTERNATIONAL 
ASSEMBLY OF WOMEN 


HENRIETTA NOYES 


b ® © ese leaders from fifty-four countries held an historic conference in the 
Catskill Mountains from October twelfth to twentieth when the Interna- 
tional Assembly of Women met to plan a world in which women and children 
will have peace, security, and opportunity for individual development. 

The idea of the assembly was conceived by Mrs. Alice T. McLean, founder of 
the American Women’s Voluntary Services, and carried forward by a steering 
committee with Mrs. Edward C. Carter as chairman. The meetings were held at 
South Kortright, New York on the estate of Mrs. McLean. 

Margaret Cuthbert of the National Broadcasting Company, who was one of 
the observers at the meeting, in reporting to the women broadcasters of this 
country, pointed out that the meeting was held in a technicolor setting of scarlet 
and gold maples, high in the Catskills. One hundred and forty women delegates 
from 53 countries met with sixty American women delegates. The American 
Women’s Voluntary Services and eighteen other national organizations, such as the 
AAUW, the YWCA, Girl Scouts, Inc., the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the Association of Junior Leagues, the National Congress of Parents & Teachers 
Assn., the American Medical Women’s Assn., Inc., and the American Legion 
Auxiliary, sponsored this eight-day conference on ‘The World We Want.” 

Other national American organizations that sponsored the program were the 
Camp Fire Girls, Inc., Congress of Women’s Auxiliaries of the C.I.0., National 
Council of Jewish Women, National Council of Negro Women, National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., National Home Demon- 
stration Council, National League of Women Voters, National Women’s Confer- 
ence of the American Ethical Union, National Women’s Trade Union League of 
America, and the United Council of Church Women. 

Representatives of the Allied countries and the Axis countries met not as 
enemies but as friends. Women from Germany, Japan, and Italy came to the meet- 
ing and were cordially and fraternally welcomed by the women of the invaded coun- 
tries, who had suffered so greatly at the hands of the Axis nations. 

From China, India, Finland, Australia, South Africa, and the Argentine, to 
name the corners of the world from which they had come, the women reached 
this quiet village with a population of one hundred, and there amid the brilliant 
autumnal colorings they discussed many topics: how to improve the education of 
children and adults, how to improve the political and economic status of women, 
how to have for all people an adequate food supply, proper health, sufficient hous- 
ing, and freedom from tyranny whether by Fascists or Communists. 

The statesmen of the world took notice of the Assembly, and special messages 
came to the women from President Harry S. Truman, Trygve Lie, Secretary Gen- 
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eral of the United Nations, United States Senator Tom Connally of the Foreign 
Committee on foreign relations of the United States Senate, and Harold E. Stassen, 
former Governor of Minnesota. , 

The four key-note speakers were Dr. Vera M. Dean of New York, of the 
Foreign Policy Association, for politics; Congressman Chase Going Woodhouse, 
of Connecticut, for economics; Dr. Hanna Rhyd of Sweden, for the social world; 
and Miss Elsie Solomons of Ceylon, India, for the spiritual. 

Women of all races, all religions, all political beliefs joined in the Assembly. 
They traveled in school buses from the small adjacent inns in Stamford to the 
Carriage House on the McLean farm for the formal sessions. They sat about leap- 
ing wood fires in the Ashford Inn in South Kortright and talked of the lessons 
that they had learned from the war and their determination to help build a lasting 
peace. At one time or another during both the formal and informal conferences 
the women expressed the belief that the best hope of building a peaceful world 
lay in the concept of the United Nations. 

On October 13 Mrs. Vera Micheles Dean, Research Director of Foreign Policy 
Association, gave the key-note address on the kind of political world in which we 
are living. Mrs. Dean pointed out: 


‘As so often happens, many of the predictions made about the political trends that 
would develop in the post-war world proved to be incorrect. While war was still raging, 
it had been widely prophesied that revolutionary movements would sweep the globe 
in the wake of the untold suffering and destruction suffered by millions of people. 
In particular, it was expected that victorious Russia would capitalize on its military 
triumphs to extend the influence of its doctrines not only to the neighboring countries 
of Eastern Europe and the Balkins, but even to Western Europe and to other continents. 
Democracy was thought to have become as obsolete as the dinosaur. In the grim 
world bequeathed to us by Nazi depredations, it was said, there could be no room 
for individual freedom. 

“Some of these predictions, as a matter of fact, might have been realized if the 
Western powers had persisted in the mistake they seemed to be on the point of making 
at the end of the war, and had formed a new Holy Alliance to repress incipient reforms. 
True, Britain and the United States have not always displayed understanding of the 
political issues at stake in the post-war world, especially in Eastern Europe and the 
Balkans, a region about which this country is very inadequately informed. Nor did the 
Western powers welcome the emergence of governments, no matter what their political 
complexion, which seemed particularly friendly to Russia. On occasion, as in the days 
of Metternich, the desire to avoid change has been identified with the need to main- 
tain order. But liberal opinion in the Western countries proved sufficiently powerful 
to prevent outright opposition by their governments to changes in the political status 
quo,” 


The key-note speech for the economic section was delivered by Congressman 
Chase Going Woodhouse of New London, Connecticut. Congressman Woodhouse 
pointed out that nations must be united and that incomes, housing, health, and 
education must be available to all. Dr. Hanna Rhyd of Sweden, famous arche- 
ologist, was key-note speaker of the social section, and Miss Elsie Solomons of 
Ceylon, clad in native costume, gave a concept of a world in which the brother- 
hood of man should be the ruling force. 
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Following the key-note speeches, the representatives of the various countries 
were assigned to round tables to exchange experiences and help build a blueprint 
for a better world. 

The women from the Far East wore their native costumes and were a source 
of interest to the Catskill natives. Some of the women bore the scars of concentra- 
tion camps on their bodies. Many had been in prison camps and under enemy 
fire, but all were united in expressing the belief that the children of this genera- 
tion must have a better chance than those of any previous generation. 

The American Women’s Voluntary Services, both of California and of Dela- 
ware County, acted as the hostesses in the cannery, preparing’ food, waiting on 
tables, making beds, and giving a personal service which was greatly appreciated 
by the delegates. Foods of the country-side were served in abundance, and the 
windows of the AWVS cannery in South Kortright were decorated with pumpkins, 
corn stalks, gourds, and the products of the harvest. Many of the visitors had 
never before seen the beauty of a North American autumn, and their exclamations 
of delight were frequently heard. 

The old carriage house on the McLean farm was decorated with flags of the 
United Nations and some patchwork quilts, a part of a valuable collection. During 
the evening sessions, community sings and Indian dances were featured. The 
delegates saw a part of life that would have been impossible in a large city. At 
the press headquarters in the cannery, the women of the occupied countries, the 
enemy countries, and the women from South America all had their opportunity 
to tell the press of the state of public opinion among their people. A formal state- 
ment was presented to the press by thirty women representing the women of the 
occupied countries. 

The statement read: 

“Women of the occupied countries in World War II, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Luxembourg, Denmark, Norway, Poland, Greece, Czechoslovakia, China, and the 
Philippines have met together at an informal meeting during the sessions of the 
International Assembly of Women, at South Kortright. After summing up their respec- 
tive experiences during the occupation, they unanimously adopted the following 
statement: 

‘1. The women of the occupied countries in their unremitting struggle against 
the invader have become conscious of their own political personality. They have 
clearly understood that the safety of their own homes and families is tied to the 
safety of their countries. They consider that the last vestiges of Fascism and Hitlerism 
must be destroyed and that democracy must be established on a solid basis in the 
whole world. After the hardships they have suffered, they declare themselves ready 
to assume the responsibilities of directing the destiny of nations, on the same level 
as men. 

‘2. They consider that they have the right to complete legal and political equality 
and, furthermore, they declare their solidarity with the women of all countries in 
their struggle for emancipation.’ ”’ 


Later on in the day, a group of fourteen Latin American delegates urged that 
the preamble to the charter of the United Nations be applied to the everyday lives of 
people. 


Food for the starving people of the world was the chief topic of conversation. 
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“What will we do when UNRRA ceases to function next December?” was the 
question of the hour with many of the women. Representatives from the United 
Nations were present and explained the workings of the organization. The women 
showed a great deal of interest in the International Bank, the Monetary Fund, and 
the National Trade Organization. 

Throughout the ten-day conference, there was a growing conviction among 
the women that greater emphasis must be put upon spiritual values. The spiritual 
yearning of people everywhere in the world is struggling to catch up with the 
scientific and mechanical pattern of life, they pointed out. 

The political, economic, and social sections all gave summarized reports too 
lengthy for this article. They will be contained in a pamphlet to be published 
by the Steering Committee of the International Assembly of Women. I might 
indicate a few of the conclusions, however: 


In order to achieve the goal of genuine international cooperation, it was agreed 
that the terms ‘‘democracy”’ and “‘political liberty” need new, universally accepted 
definitions. 

Although human rights rather than women’s rights should be emphasized, more 
women of competence should fill appointive and elective positions, not as women 
but as qualified citizens. 

Granted that religion should be a force in all phases of human life, organized 
religion, as such, should neither shape nor control party politics and political 
action. 

Education must aim to create “mutual confidence and mutual respect’ by means 
of the services of trained educators who accept a universal point of view, with the 
exchange of carefully selected students, and through the media of radio programs, 
films, books which explain the contribution of all nations to civilization. Greater 
international recognition should be given to those who have contributed to the 
advancement of human welfare and less stress should be laid on military achieve- 
ments. The teaching of foreign languages for practical use was urged. The wide- 
spread knowledge of at least one language other than the mother tongue would, 
it was thought, promote international understanding. The creation of a new inter- 
national language, however, was considered an artificial device. It was believed 
that the diplomatic services of every country could be more helpful in interpreting 
cultural patterns. Finally, it was unanimously agreed that a need exists for gov- 
ernment information services which issue tactual data and material. 


The summary of the economic panel stated that within each nation an effort must 
be made to achieve a wider distribution of the fruits of production. It also advocated 
minimum wages adjusted to meet the cost of living, equal pay for women doing 
comparable work, elimination of child labor, and organization of domestic workers. 
Good relations between management and labor can be established by the develop- 
ment of better consultation services with strong trade union organizations and 
work councils. The panel believed that health, unemployment, old age, and social 
insurance are required. It believed that all countries should have legislation pro- 
viding for adequate housing, education, health, and social services. All Govern- 
ments were urged to back long term plans for the Food and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion and the World Trade Board. It urged world trade on an international rather 
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than a bi-lateral basis. It also advocated simplifying the naturalization require- 
ments for immigrants and for displaced persons and abolishing racial discrim- 
ination. 

The round table, on the kind of social world wanted, declared that there were 
certain unalienable rights with emphasis on human dignity. It stood for four 
freedoms, freedom of the mind, freedom of religion, freedom from oppression, and 
freedom for political action. Delegates also agreed that every individual should 
have the right to mental and physical health from birth to death, the right to a 
nourishing diet, the right to compulsory, free general education to the extent of 
the individual’s capacities, the right to time for leisure, and the right to adequate 
housing and proper clothing. At the same time this round table emphasized that 
in return for the rights of the individual in modern society, there are certain cor- 
responding responsibilities. These responsibilities include active participation in 
political life at the local, national, and international levels; the obligation to vote and 
to decide on policies and candidates. It held that human beings everywhere should 
support the efforts of all people to achieve and maintain the basic human rights. 
Every citizen should make his voice heard in the life of the community. Emphasis 
was placed on the citizens’ responsibility for acting as volunteers in the various 
welfare services of the community. Encouragement should be given to education 
of the peoples of the world for world citizenship. Delegates agreed that a larger 
number of qualified women should be appointed on policy-making levels to the 
various sections of the United Nations and other international agencies. And 
finally the delegates concluded that all citizens should urge the nation’s representa- 
tives to the United Nations to insist, with moral courage, that the principles 
embodied in the United Nations Charter should be applied to all member nations. 

The address made by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt on October 20 in the carriage 
house at South Kortright, New York, was unforgettable. Mrs. Roosevelt was 
known to many of the delegates present. She said: 

“There is no woman from any country in the world who does not want to see war 
come to a permanent end. We must sit down and think what we, as individuals, can and 
will do to achieve that end. Often we give lip service to peace, but too often we have 
not faced what it means. 

“Peace requires just as much work and sacrifice as war. A great many, who have 
come from foreign nations, have an experience which we in the United States and 
South America have not had although we have lost our sons in service. It is a great 
opportunity to hear from you. 

“Perhaps better than most women I can understand what wars have meant to your 
countries, for I am an old woman. Of all your delegation to the First Assembly of 
the United Nations I am the only one who has known Europe before the first world 

war. You don’t know about families when you live in hotels. For that reason I felt 
that I had had a chance to understand the people better than most of the men on 
our delegation. 

“I had seen Europe six weeks after the Armistice of World War I, and then I saw 
the results of the second world war. What impressed me was the tremendous increase 
in twenty-five years of the ability to destroy. I could not help but think where would 
the world be now if we had put the ability to destroy into something constructive? 

“A few nations have people comparatively unhurt in their home land, people who 
have not starved nor fought in the resistance movement. These people have a heavy 
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obligation to the people of the rest of the world. Some of them would like to shirk 
this responsibility, but such irresponsibility would be disastrous. 

“Those of you here can help us understand what is needed in the world and help 
us work to build peace.” 


When the conference was over the delegates crowded into the motor buses 
for the long return journey to New York. They made the trip, pausing for a 
pilgrimage to President Roosevelt’s grave at Hyde Park and a visit to Vassar 
College at Poughkeepsie, where they were greeted by President Blanding and 
met some of the international students who are undergraduates there. The next 
day a group of the delegates went to Hartford, Connecticut, for special meetings, 
and on October 24th, all of the foreign delegates plus the representatives of the 
nineteen organizations who carried forth the Conference met at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. Vera M. Dean spoke for the political order and introduced a group of 
delegates to give their views. Mrs. Eleanor Herrick, Personnel Director of the 
New York Herald Tribune, substituted for Mrs. Woodhouse in discussing the 
kind of economic world that is needed. The Dowager Marchioness of Reading, 
Chairman of the W.V.S. of the United Kingdom, carried the discussion of social 
order, and Miss Elsie Solomons, Chairman, Ceylon, led the discussion on the 
spiritual and moral situation of the world today. Lady Reading’s office headquarters 
in London at 21 Tothill Street has been offered as a clearing house for informa- 
tion among the women of the various nations so that new and vital information 
can be exchanged. Later on it is hoped that services of this kind will be established 
by UNESCO. 

The conference was financed by the contributions of many women of the United 
States. Miss Josephiné Schain, a member of the American delegation to the Food 
and Agricultural Conference in Hot Springs, took responsibility for the selection 
of the foreign delegates. Mrs. Brunett Mahon planned and developed the program, 
and Mrs. Noyes served as chairman of the promotion and publicity committee. 

The conference members believe that much good was accomplished. In the first 
place, the contacts were so intimate and personal that those who attended ceased to 
think of the countries involved as colored portions on a map. They came to think of 
them as peopled by human beings of whom they now knew several and whose prob- 
lems they had heard at first hand. 

The women present, who included members of Parliament, educators, radio com- 
mentators, scientists, and women who were leaders of public opinion in their 
countries, are returning home armed with new and factual material, with an 
experience of successful social contacts, and a determination to build public opinion 
for a better world. A little leaven, leavens a whole lot, and we believe that in South 
Kortright leaven was injected into the thinking of the women of the world which 
in time will make the yeast of human kindness and of thoughtful living rise to 


the top. 
OO — ———— 


“Victory in the war is the first goal before us; victory in the peace is the 
next.” 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt in his address 
to Congress January 4, 1943 








: IN AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGY: FACTORS 
AFFECTING THEIR CAREERS 


ALICE I. BRYAN and EDWIN G. BORING 


QUESTIONNAIRE was sent by the authors to each of the 440 American women 
who took Ph.D.’s in psychology in 1921-1940 and also to each of 440 men, 
matched individually to the women by university and date of Ph.D. The question- 
naire dealt with matters that affect the professional careers of psychologists. Replies 
were received from 245 women, which is about 60 per cent-of the corrected popu- 
lation, and from 247 men, which is probably about 30 per cent of the correspond- 
ing male population. The replies are dated from December 1945 to April 1946. 
The results of this study follow: 

1. The women Ph.D.’s appear to have had a family background more favorable 
to advanced education than the men PhDs. The women’s parents have had, on the 
average, more education than the men’s. The women have fewer fathers who did 
not get through high school, more fathers who took advanced degrees after college. 
The women have fewer foreign-born parents. The women’s fathers’ jobs lie higher 
in the occupational scale than the men’s fathers, and more of the women’s mothers 
have had professional positions than of the men’s mothers. 

2. The men and women responding indicated that they became interested in 
psychology in their late teens. They decided on a career in psychology at about 
twenty-four years of age and received the Ph.D. at about the age of twenty-nine. 

3. These psychologists, in general, expressed satisfaction with their professional 
training, and then went on to complain that they had not had more of it. In a list 
of 25 subjects in which graduate students can be trained, our 492 persons checked 
1848 subjects as fields in which they wished they had had more training and only 
408 items as having been emphasized too much in training. This criticism reflects 
the shift in psychology away from the laboratory and old-fashioned scholarship 
toward clinical practice and personnel work. Both men and women would have 
liked more training in clinical techniques, personnel procedures, field work, intern- 
ships, and statistics, and less emphasis upon foreign languages (especially German), 
experimental psychology, laboratory practice, systematic psychology, and the his- 
tory of psychology. Sex differences in these wishes are not striking. 

4. The study sought to assess the prevalence of prejudice as affecting employ- 
ment. Employers are prejudiced against incompetence, sometimes against youth, 
and sometimes against age. There is reported only a little prejudice against political 
views and activities and not so much more against race and religion. Both men and 
women are convinced that there is some prejudice against the female sex and 
practically none against the male sex, but this fact must be considered in relation 
to the other fact that in some psychological work it is helpful to be female. Within 


* This study was the recipient of one of the Ella Victoria Dobbs Research Awards in 1946. 
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professional psychology ““women’s work” and ‘‘men’s work’’ are not always the same. 
(See item 9 znfra. ) 

5. Seven men in ten, six women in ten, have full-time employment in psychology. 
The men, taken all together, spend 82 per cent of their time in paid psychological 
employment, the women 65 per cent of theirs. In all kinds of paid employment, the 
men spend 98 per cent of their time, the women 72 per cent. Responsibilities of the 
women for household and children do not count as paid employment. 

6. Women get lower salaries than men, and married women slightly lower 
salaries than unmarried, even when all of the persons considered have full-time 
paid employment in psychology. Salaries tend to increase with age, and the authors 
think that the fact that men in their thirties have recently been doing as well 
financially as men in the forties is an artifact of war conditions. Some of the 
results are affected by the depreciation of the dollar in the last quarter-century, 
but it is approximately true to say that, at the present time, women psychologists, 
when fully employed, whether married or unmarried, make, on the average, about 
20 to 40 per cent less than men of the same ages, that is to say, from $1,000 to 
$2,000 a year less. 

7. Most of these psychologists like their profession. Almost none of them re- 
grets what he or she has done within or for the profession. There is a little more 
complaint about the present job than about the profession, but not much. The 
psychologists know how to accept the reality which is theirs. 

8. The women seem almost as satisfied with their profession and their profes- 
sional activities as the men, although they make it clear that marriage and profes- 
sion are often in conflict. For many married women in psychology, responsibility 
to the family becomes more important than professional work. In the great majority 
of cases the women accept this potential conflict-situation with equanimity, getting 
synchronous satisfactions from husband, children, and work. 

9. Both men and women think that women are, on the average, at a disadvantage 
professionally because of their sex. The men get work more easily. They earn 
more when they get it. They achieve more because in marriage they lack the women’s 
conflict, and thus get promoted more readily. On the other hand, at least a fourth 
of the women claim that their sex has made it easier for them to secure desired 
work. Presumably they are the women with the women’s jobs in psychology, the 
jobs in the schools, educational systems, clinics, guidance centers, hospitals, and 
custodial institutions. (Cf. item 16 infra.) 

10. Both married women and married men like their marriages. Ample 
opportunity was given for complaint about marriage and complaints were re- 
corded but not in sufficient number to indicate that there is much error in the 
direct statements that marriage is fairly satisfying or very satisfying to about 
90 per cent of both groups. 

11. On the other hand, the question as to whether marriage helps a pro- 
fessional career brings out a clear sex difference. For men marriage helps three- 
fourths of the time, and for women only a little more than one third of the 
time. A quarter of the women with full-time employment in psychology say that 
marriage makes a career more difficult, whereas more than half of the women 
with part-time employment in psychology either check the same statement or 
else note that marriage has caused them actually to abandon a career. 
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12. Children affect careers much as does marriage. Having children interferes 
with a woman's career more than not having children. Having children is less 
advantageous to a man in his profession than is a childless marriage. 

13. The women and the men show no sex differences in respect to the number 
of professional societies to which they belong, the number of offices and com- 
mittee chairmanships which they hold, and the number of meetings which they 
attend every year. 

14. Men and women with full-time employment in psychology do more 
professional reading than the others with part-time employment. Married women 
read on the average less professional literature than unmarried women, and 
unmarried women a little less than men. 

15. The married and unmarried women with full-time employment in psy- 
chology spend, on the average, about the same amount of time in research and 
writing, but very much less time than the men. 

16. The authors think that items 14 and 15 supra are to be explained in re- 
lation to item 9, which in turn accounts for item 6. There is a sex difference 
between the interests of women and men. Perhaps the culture imposes it, but 
at any rate it exists, and women accept it realistically, accept it and learn to like 
it. The women prefer the particular and the personal. The men like the theo- 
retical and the general. All interest inventories bring out this sex difference. Thus 
the women like clinical practice, personnel work, and guidance and do not write 
about it because it is personal. The men like research and writing. The men read 
more than the women because research and writing are associated with reading, 
but the women also read more than their research and writing would have indi- 
cated. Since research, writing, and the large generalizations that research yields 
and that are most appropriately written about, all lead to renown, the male psy- 
chologists become more famous than the females and then receive larger salaries, 
partly for the reason that fame has a cash value. 

17. The women in the group spend moze time on domestic and familial activi- 
ties than do the men, but the men spend a good deal of time in this way, mostly 
on the care of the property. Almost one man in five reports doing some general 
housework, but none claims responsibility for sewing and mending. 

18. Seven or eight hours a week is all the time that our psychologists average on 
recreational activities. There is no clear sex difference here, and the group contains 
few butterflies, either male or female. 

19. The women average about four weeks’ vacation a year, the men about three. 
The three-month summer vacation, which all academics were once supposed to 
have, seems to have disappeared from the calendars of the psychologists. 


CONCLUSION 


It is nothing new to say that a woman is handicapped in a professional career 
by the common belief that a woman's place is in the home. The culture is against 
her free concentration on her profession. If she marries, her marriage conflicts 
with her professional work. If she has children, the conflict is more severe unless 
she gives up much of her professional work. If she is unmarried, she still has, 
as a rule, to pay more attention to domestic matters than does an unmarried man; 
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and, when she marries, her husband seldom takes over the household responsi- 
bilities in the way a wife is expected to do, nor does her husband often become her 
professional assistant after the manner of many wives. 

Women face this inescapable conflict and make the necessary compromises. 
Some of them hold to their careers and do not marry. Some marry and maintain 
full-time professional work, remaining, however, at a disadvantage in relation to 
their male competitors. Other women drop back into part-time professional work, 
or, abandoning their careers, into little or no professional work at all. 

Most of the women Ph.D.s in psychology have accepted this reality and are not 
protesting—or at least not vigorously—about what they recognize as a necessity 
of living in our culture. They like marriage. They like their profession. They would, 
they say, repeat their lives without essential change if they had to live them over. 
They recognize the disadvantages under which they operate, but they also appreciate 
the advantages of marriage. Some of them find their sex actually a professional ad- 
vantage, because there is such a thing as “women’s work” in psychology, and women 
are wanted for it, prefer it, and do well in it. It seems not to be so well paid as some 
other kinds of professional activity. 

This specific focussing of interest is an important fact about women. In addition 
to being the acknowledged home-builders, women constitute a group especially 
concerned with personal and particular matters. For the most part they like to 
work with individuals and not to attempt abstract generalizations. The men, in 
general, undertake more research and writing and also a little more professional 
reading. In this way the women lose out in the race for fame and also in the race 
for salary. Most of them seem to accept this reality as it comes to them, to accept 
it and like it. They form, on the whole, a very well adjusted group, well poised, not 
militant, yet when marriage does not interfere, quite as professionally active as the 
men. We hope that this finding, which surprised us both, may mean that women 
psychologists know how to use their own therapy upon themselves, accepting and 
even learning to like the inevitable, while remaining intelligently aggressive toward 
changing that which they can. 


—— 
— 





American Association of School Administrators 


A Pi Lambda Theta luncheon will be held during the Atlantic City confer- 
ence of the American Association of School Administrators, Tuesday noon, 
March 4, 1947, at the Ambassador Hotel. All Pi Lambda Thetans in Atlantic 
City at that time should plan to attend this meeting. 


$$$ 


The Greater Struggle 


“Now understand me well—it is provided in the essence of things that 
from any fruition of success, no matter what, shall come forth something to 


make a greater struggle necessary.” 
Walt Whitman 








AVE YOU READ?Pp 





Reviews 
WELLES, SUMNER, Where Are We Heading? New York, Harper and Bros., $3.00 

In his latest book, Mr. Welles gives an analysis of the United States’ foreign 
policy and world diplomatic relationships during the final period of the war and 
the beginning of the peacemaking following the end of the war. 

Mr. Welles feels that our foreign relationships have deteriorated considerably 
since the end of the war. He gives numerous reasons for this decline. Mr. Welles 
feels that had President Roosevelt lived much of this might not have happened 
because of Roosevelt’s leadership, his ability to get along with Stalin, his under- 
standing of foreign affairs, and his long diplomatic experience. Mr. Welles says 
that Byrnes went to the London Council meeting a year ago unprepared for this 
mission. Byrnes had no clear idea of Soviet and British objectives, nor of our own 
American objectives. As a result, the United States, the nation most concerned with 
a fair and lasting peace, remained in a negative position leaving the initiative to 
others. The United States has never regained her initiative. 

Mr. Welles describes the beginning of post-war planning in the State Depart- 
ment while he was there. He tells about the drafting of the Atlantic Charter, the 
planning of the United Nations which he helped to organize but had to leave to 
others for development. He regrets the fact that the State Department has failed 
to make use of this preparatory work since Secretary Byrnes took charge. 

Mr. Welles fails to mention Cordell Hull, the man who was his chief for such 
a long time. This omission sometimes leaves one with a feeling that something is 
lacking when important events in which Mr. Hull played a part are described. 

Mr. Welles suggests that the American people be given more information re- 
garding our national foreign policy with both the press and congress sharing this 
responsibility. 

Mr. Welles has succeeded in tying together much information, not much of it 
new, and weaving it into a clear pattern which describes Welles’ own foreign 
policy. Even though the reader may not agree with Mr. Welles at all times, this 
book will stimulate interest in the United States’ foreign policy and in world affairs 
as he sees them. 


DANIELS, JONATHAN, Frontier on the Potomac, New York, Macmillan, $2.75 
Mr. Daniels describes wartime Washington in Frontier on the Potomac. He 
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makes history come alive by reporting, describing, and observing people and events 
in a colorful and vivid manner. The Cabinet, the Supreme Court, the press, the 
lobbyists, the bureaucrats, the Army, and the Navy are all paraded before the read- 
er’s eyes in a continuous series of pictures and characterizations. He has made an 
excellent study of wartime government. 

Mr. Daniels says, “This Government of ours, gleaming and disturbing, by the 
Potomac, is the vehicle of our destiny. There we keep—if we keep it anywhere— 
the ark of our covenant with ourselves.” 

Jonathan Daniels came to Washington as a child. He returned to it as a news- 
paperman and as a Presidential secretary. He knows his Washington well, and he 
describes it as he has seen it at an important period of history. 


MIDDLETON, Drew, Our Share of the Night, New York, Viking Press, $3.75 


Mr. Middleton, correspondent for the Associated Press and later for the London 
Bureau of the New York Times, reports the war as he experienced it. He reports 
the Battle of Britain, Dieppe, North Africa, France, and Aachen. He illustrates his 
sense of struggling humanity by reporting snatches of conversation, the reactions 
of people under great stress, and incidents in cities attempting to erase the rubble 
of bombs. He does not present the war as a whole; he reports personal experiences 
in order to bring his reader to realize the magnitude and hideousness of war. He 
divides men into two groups, those with the right spirit and those who have no 
idea of civilization. He sees selfishness and aggression hiding under the name of 
freedom. His somber outlook gives strength to his plea for one world at peace and 
the hope ‘‘that in the future men shall reach their destined end as the shining 
sons of God.” 


Bibliography of Magazine Articles— 
Women and the Peace 


“What Next for Women?” M. A. Hickey, Independent Woman, page 221-2, Au- 
gust, 1946 

“Women’s Obligation for Peace,” F. E. Allen, Independent Woman, pages 275-6, 
September, 1946 

“They're Working for Peace, Too,” D. Reed, Woman’s Home Companion, pages 
106-7, June, 1946 ‘ 

“Women at the First Assembly of United Nations,” Bulletin Pan American Union, 
pages 275-7, May, 1946 

“Number One World Citizen,” (Mrs. Roosevelt), R. G, Martin, New Republic, 
pages 139-40, August 5, 1936 

“Professional Women and the War,” M. Eunice Hilton, School and Society, pages 
35-7, January, 1946 

“Distaff Dismissed,” Time, page 23, February, 1946 

“Effects of War Causalties on the Economic Responsibilities of Women,” J. M. 
Hooks, (bibliography) pages 181-6, Monthly Labor Review, February, 1946 
“Women of Three Armies, American, Russian, English,” T. Long, New York 
Times Magazine, pages 18-19, September 9, 1945 
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Working for Peace 
“Basis for Lasting Peace’ (ten points upon which psychologists agree), Science 
News Letter, pages 227-8, April 14, 1945 
“Eight Commandments for Peace,” R. C. Davids, Better Homes and Gardens, 
page 19, December, 1945 
“First Reflections on Peace,” (poem), F. G. Mundorf, Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, page 43, February 23, 1946 
“Peace, an Absolute Necessity,” (address), D. D. Eisenhower, Vital Speeches, 
page 551, July 1, 1945 
“Parents Must Work for Peace,” H. E. Slassen, Parents’ Magazine, page 14, Sep- 
tember, 1946 
“Program for Peace,” C. Pepper, New Republic, pages 470-3, April, 1946 
“Importance of Background Knowledge in Building for the Future,” Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, pages 9-12, July 1946 
“United Nations and You,” Vital Speeches, pages 444-5, May 1, 1946 
“Trustees of the Future,” M. A. Hickey, School and Community, pages 244-5, 
September, 1946 
“Education for Peace,” M. A. Pei, American Association of University Professors, 
Vol. 32, pages 285-9, June, 1946 
“Education for a Lasting World Peace,” E. N. Case, Proceedings of Academy of 
Political Science, pages 357-64, May, 1945 
“I Have Faith for World Peace,” E. R. Stettinius, Jr., Reader's Digest, pages 109- 
14, September, 1946 
“Twenty One Questions on the Peace Conference,” Scholastic, pages 5-6, September 
1, 1946 
“Keeping the Peace in America,” G. A. Finch, illustrated, Bulletin of the Pan- 
American Union, pages 123-8, March, 1946 
“To Save the Peace” (the thinking of mankind must change), E. D. Canham, 
Christian Science Monitor Magazine, page 3, April 17, 1947 
“Why This Peace Should Work,” W. L. Clayton, Fortune, pages 123-5, May, 1946 
“Dulles Describes Dynamic Peace,” Christian Century, page 1108, September 18, 
1946 
“Last Full Measure,” K. Corrigan, Atlantic Monthly, pages 91-93, June, 1946 
“Scientists and Peace,” Science News Leiter, page 210, April 6, 1946 
“What Is Necessary for A Real Peace,” Christian Century, pages 956, August 7, 
1946 


MAE McCrory 











ROSS CURRENTS 


How Are Women Meeting the New Stresses of Peace? 

In “Women and Modern Stress,” appearing in Mental Hygiene, October, 1946, 
Dr. Winfred Overholser says that women probably face no more difficulties than 
do men, in adapting themselves to postwar conditions, and that, on the whole, 
they probably make the adjustment fully as well. However, women do have special 
problems. One is that of doing without a pay envelope after having had one for 
several years. Another is that of bringing a home back to normalcy: bringing back 
under adequate parental control children who have had too much freedom and 
too little attention and guidance for too long a period. 

Dr. Overholser concludes: ‘“The problems of living successfully are always with 
us, and there is no royal road to their solution. Friends, satisfying work, security, 
agreeable hobbies, good health—all of these are valuable, but above all, man or 
woman, young or old, soldier or civilian, we need a readiness to face reality, an 
ability to rely on ourselves. Given these, even the stresses of the difficult time in 
which we live may be faced with assurance.” 

Persons concerned with adjustment of women to the time of peace may wish to 
refer to two studies made during the war. The Committee on Studies and Awards 
of Pi Lambda Theta in cooperation with the National Education Association made a 
survey of Pi Lambda Theta membership. The study, entitled Women in the Pro- 
fessions, a Wartime Survey, includes findings on the personal, professional, and 
economic status of the membership. In 1945 Washington Alumnz Chapter of 
Pi Lambda Theta, through its Research Committee, completed a study entitled 
Women of the Pacific Northwest: A Study of Their Status Today, Their Emotional 
Adjustment, and Their Thinking on the Post-War Period. Copies of either of these 
may be obtained through the national office of Pi Lambda Theta. 


Has Prejudice Increased Since the End of the War? 


Ruth Benedict, in an article for The American Scholar, Autumn, 1946, says 
“Yes.” In “The Future of Race Prejudice,” Dr. Benedict says: 

“We have just had a mass demonstration during the war of what a difference 
it makes when there is mutual advantage in utilizing the strength of others. During 
any war, not only is the nation as a whole behind the war effort, but the nations 
who are our allies for the moment are no longer our competitors. 

‘Now that the war is over, the potential strength of other people and of other 
nations is once again a cause of anxiety. They have become our competitors once 
more. . . . Our great job in peace is to fashion a world where men and women 
can admit that other people’s strength is as much of an asset to them as they know 
it is in war.” 
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Who Is the Number-One Teacher of Japan? 


Harry Hartman’s Lantern, Fall, 1946, bulletin 
of Harry Hartman’s Bookshop and Gallery, Se- 
attle, suggests that she may be Elizabeth Janet 
Gray Vining. 

“The new tutor for Crown Prince Tsugu of 
Japan has just passed through Seattle on her way 
to her post. She is Elizabeth Janet Gray (Mrs. 
Morgan Vining), author of many well-loved 
books for older children. An acquaintance who 
met her when she was here tells us that she is 
going at the request of the emperor who chose her because she was a member of the 
Society of Friends. The emperor wrote that he knew about the Friends and knew 
them to be peace-loving people. A great opportunity awaits Mrs. Vining.” 











Reference to October “Cross Currents” 
The October ‘‘Cross Currents” refers to John Hersey’s article, ‘““Hiroshima,” 
which appeared in the New Yorker. The article has now been published in book 


form. 
HELEN F. OLSON 


Broadcasts 


Rho chapter of Pi Lambda Theta, New York, is offering a series of broadcasts to 
young people over station WGYN (F.M.) at 7:15 P.M., the second Saturday of the 
month from December to May. Members of Rho are participating in these broadcasts. 


December 14 Recreation 
January 11 Radio 
February 8 Fashions 
March 8 Social Service 
April 12 Medical Work 
May 10 Education 











“Procram NOTES 


S THE December issue of the JOURNAL goes to press, centering its attention on 
“Women and the Peace,” the projected programs of the various chapters 
throughout the country begin to trickle into the writer of “Program Notes.” The 
main topics of these programs for the year 1946-1947 are the international situa- 
tion and teaching as a profession. The two topics are most closely allied as is so 
aptly pointed out in the September 1946 issue of the Pi Lambda Theta News Letter 
of Eta Chapter in the ‘Message from Our President,” Viola Del Castello. 


“Last year began with a gloriously happy anticipation, the hope that the cessation 
of hostilities would bring solutions to the world’s problems, But no sooner had we 
sobered ourselves after the first exultation that came with the war’s ending, than we 
realized that ‘the peace’ was going to be hard to win. There were hidden enemies in 
our midst to be conquered. Selfishness, nourished by the insecurity of the times; distrust 
and suspicion, fanned by fear; lack of faith in democratic ideals and lack of courage 
to work for their attainment—these were and stili are our enemies! While they exist 
there can be no permanent peace. How can we eradicate them? We answer—through 
education. The world wants to believe us, but does not. Do we believe ourselves? 
Believe enough to do something about it? 

“The world is looking to us, who are entrusted with teaching the truth, for enthusi- 
astic, unflinching leadership. The job of the peace is ours. Boundaries and peace treaties 
are not the solutions to selfishness, suspicion, and lack of faith and courage! The 
world seems to fear the atomic bomb. We know a greater fear—that of children guided 
by indifferent teachers.” 


The charge was reiterated in the “Greetings from Dean Minnick” to Eta Chapter: 


“If the situation is to be solved and the world made a fit place for men and women to 
live, the teachers must assume the responsibility of educating the children for lives 
of unselfish service. Leadership in this work becomes the responsibility of such 
organizations as Pi Lambda Theta with its select membership.” 


What a difference in the conviction and the determination radiated in these 
messages and the message brought to the country by the author of “I’m Through 
with Teaching” in the Saturday Evening Post of November 9! All of us who have 
taught for disgracefully low salaries and under conditions not conducive to the best 
teaching—and that includes all of us—can sympathize with this one of the 350,000 
who have left teaching within the last five years. But what will make the pro- 
fession anything but “the most underpaid and underappreciated of the learned 
professions” if we lose the courage to fight, especially when in most situations there 
is some improvement? We would be a little happier about the article if in one small 
way the writer had exhibited any knowledge of the profession and had not put the 
case in terms of the numbers of papers to correct and of the necessity of making 
three separate preparations because her three sections of English 2 were “rarely at 
the same point in the books being read.” There is no evidence that the disillusioned 
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one has any concept of the profession. Another job-holder has left! The profession 
never reached her. 


To return from this aside, which is not as extraneous as it may appear, the Pi 
Lambda Thetans have accepted the challenge to attempt to assist in world peace 
through promoting professional programs of teacher education worthy of the 
name and thus to attract the kind of prospective teachers who have vision and the 
courage to execute it. This is witnessed in the programs reported of which the fol- 
lowing are representative. 


At the University of Wisconsin, “Monthly meetings in January, February, and March 
ate being planned at which discussions of UNO, UNESCO, teacher retention, de- 
pendents, and recruitment will be held.” 

At Teachers College, Columbia University, “With the UN in our front yard it is 
fitting that Alpha Epsilon Chapter should be very enthusiastic about including some 
international problem in our program for the year. We have done this in part of our 
plan. But with a desire to be “Well balanced for contingencies,’ we have decided to 
work on other problems that would include the local and national picture as well.” 

At Boston University, ““We are about to consider the subject of interesting the promising 
high school girl in teaching.” 

Northern Indiana Alumnz Chapter presents the general theme, Portraying a True 
Picture of Teaching, with the following topics for its individual meetings: 
Facilitating the Personal and Social Adjustment of Teachers 
Stimulating Teachers to Use Resources Available to Broaden Their Social and Cul- 
tural Horizons 
Portraying to the Public an Adequate Picture of Teachers and Teaching. 

At Syracuse University, ‘This year’s program is primarily designed (1) to discover 
why or why not high school students choose education as a major in college, (2) to 
interpret to prospective students the program in teacher training offered at Syracuse 
University, and (3) to discuss problems of teacher recruitment and suggest ways and 
means by which the best may be attracted to the profession. So far the program 
committee has planned a panel of faculty of the School of Education to discuss the 
undergraduate program of teacher training at Syracuse and its development from 
teaching needs; a panel consisting of three city guidance directors, three high school 
pupils interested in education as a vocation, and three education majors at Syracuse 
to discuss pro’s and con’s of teaching as an appealing vocation, with reference to trends 
toward making teaching more attractive; and a discussion of the new program in 
Early Childhood Education which has just been instituted at Syracuse. 


To me these programs give definite evidence that Pi Lambda Thetans represent 
the other end of the scale from that presented by the author of ‘I’m Through with 
Teaching.” Rather they have taken up the challenge presented in The Prophet by 
Kahlil Gibran in the words: 


“Then said a teacher, Speak to us of Teaching. 

And he said: 

No man can reveal to you aught but that which already lies half asleep in the 
dawning of your knowledge. 

The teacher who walks in the shadow of the temple, among his followers, gives 
not of his wisdom but rather of his faith and his lovingness.”’ 


Sincere good wishes as you undertake the year’s program. 


VERNA WHITE 
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The National Program Committee in Action 


Following the recommendations of the Greeley Council, President Seagoe has 
appointed the new National Program Committee. There is a general chairman 
to coordinate the work; but each subcommittee, under its own chairman, has 
autonomy. The membership of the committee, as announced in a recent letter to 
chapter presidents, is as follows: 


Adelle Land, Chairman Subcommittee on College Chapter Programs 
Lettie P. Trefz, Chairman Subcommittee on Alumni Chapter Programs 
Katharine Pease, Chairman Subcommittee on Special Projects 

Grace Wilson, Chairman Subcommittee on Unified Research 

Helene Hartley, Consultant 

Agnes Samuelson, Chairman 


The committee is preparing a series of program planning bulletins which will 
serve as the coordinating channel. Reports of local chapter activities and other 
‘program items will be included. The first one, relating to proposed new projects 
and prepared by Katharine Pease, has already been sent to chapters. Other bulletins 
will follow as chapter reports come in. 

The committee is anxious to have the help and advice of all chapters in develop- 
ing program planning. To this end each chapter is asked to send material to the 
proper subcommittee chairman at once. 


Perrvanr 


M®: MURIEL EDWARDS, county superintendent of schools at Santa Barbara, 

California, since 1927, passed away October 27, 1946, after a long illness. 
Having joined the county school system in the Santa Ynez Valley in 1908, she 
was to have retired in January, 1947. Mrs. Edwards had graduated from San 
Francisco Normal School in 1898 and obtained her master of arts degree from 
Claremont College in 1938. Pi Lambda Theta, Delta Kappa Gamma, the American 
Association of University Women, and several educational societies for school 
executives were organizations in which Mrs. Edwards held membership during 
her distinguished career. She is survived by two sons, Col. Sheffield Edwards of 
Hawaii and Emmett Edwards, superintendent of a large ranch in the Santa Ynez 
Valley, California. 








From COAST TO COAST 


Eta’s Year in Retrospect 


Eta Chapter had the inspiring privilege of spotlighting Philadelphia for the past 
season’s program. As always, chapter members gained immeasurably from mutual 
association. 

Beginning with a professional meeting in October, members heard of the 
founding of Pendle Hill by the Friends, and of the work done there. Then, Dr. 
Cornelius Weygandt, noted author and professor at the University, was guest 
speaker for the Founder’s Day Banquet. He took members on a delightful trip 
with the Out-of-Door Essayists in Philadelphia. 

Dr. David Robb of the Fine Arts Department gave a pictorial tour of treasuries 
of art in Philadelphia at the annual Schoolmen’s Week Program. The Philadel- 
phia Heart Association and the Philadelphia Housing Association were both more 
than glad to furnish speakers for two more interesting meetings. 

One of the most successful projects was a double subscription to season tickets 
for the Philadelphia Forum and for the All-Star Concert Series. 

One of the most inspiring times was the meeting with Dr. Hartley in January, 
at which aims and projects were discussed. The Teachers’ Clinic is one of the 
items to be stressed for the coming year. 


Toledo Alumnz Chapter 
The compilation of Who’s Who in the Toledo Alumnz Chapter is a recently 
completed project. Included in the booklet are names and addresses of each mem- 
ber, together with a record of the home chapter of each and a brief statement 
of the professional experience and special interests of each member. 


Northern California Alumnz Chapter 
Two meetings in San Francisco, a large tea and a business and luncheon meeting, 
began the activities of the Alumnz Chapter of Northern California for the year 
1946-47. Reports of the Fourteenth Biennial Council were given by the two dele- 
gates, Miss Mabel Claire Stark, junior past president, and Miss Myra Green, presi- 
dent. Mrs. Marianna Paulsen, the treasurer, reported that a school in Holland and 
another in Belgium had been adopted through the Save-the-Children Federation. 


Spokane Alumnz Chapter 
The following activities will be included by the Spokane Alumnz Chapter this 
year: reports on the biennial meeting, joint meeting with Pi chapter in Pullman 
celebrating Founder’s Day with an initiation and dinner, Christmas breakfast with 
each member bringing a book as a gift to some school needing library books, 
legislative meetings, hearing reports of legislative proceedings, and regional con- 
ference. 


Central Ohio Alumnz Chapter 
Last year the theme for Pi Lambda Theta was “Our Responsibility to Youth.” 
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For the spring news letter a few members were asked to write a paragraph on this 
subject in the light of their own experience. Some quotations from the contribu- 
tions of members are included here. 

“In this world which is undergoing a complete social upheaval it is imperative 
that librarians do their full share in preparing youth to think and live intelligently. 
They have great competition from comics. If these are stepping stones to better 
reading, well and good; they serve a purpose. But so often they mark the intel- 
ligence of the purchaser.” Florence J. Kelly, Librarian, North High School. 

“I am concerned with helping children to think for themselves, to understand, 
and to interpret their responsibilities as members of the communities in which they 
live. I am concerned with helping children to gain a knowledge of world affairs so 
that they may intelligently cope with and adjust to an ever changing world. In 
other words, I am concerned with helping children to become good citizens of 
tomorrow by guiding them into an understanding of the meaning of good citizen- 
ship today.” Mae McCrory, Editor of My Weekly Reader. 

“At the junior high school level our pupils develop into young adults. The change 
which occurs between the time a child enters as a 7B and when he graduates as a 
9A is great. To guide this change through expanding interests, to improve self- 
assurance, to develop social responsibility, these are our problems. At the same time, 
to review the tools of learning, to improve needed skills and to keep the various 
aspects of the pupil in balance present a challenge to every teacher. So that they 
may understand the world about them and feel more at home in it, that they may 
‘see life clearly and see it whole,’ we unfold experiences through which pupils grow 
into citizens worthy to fit into our modern, complex living.” Harriet L Dieter, 
Vice-Principal, Barrett Junior High School. 

“Our basic responsibility to youth is to provide a feeling of security. Fundamental 
in the development of security is the feeling of belonging or the knowledge that 
one is wanted. The sense of security is deepened through the feeling of being ade- 
quate in situations which arise. It is our responsibility to youth to provide construc- 
tive guidance in solving problems. This guidance will not be in the form of giving 
advice or lecturing, but in demonstrating by example how to be emotionally ma- 
ture and how to use past experiences and acquired knowledge in thinking through a 
problem. We also need to recognize the individuality of each person so that he can 
have respect for himself and his place in the social group. The depth and breadth of 
the security which comes from a working faith in God and His Promise cannot 
be measured. Therefore, if we are to fulfill our responsibility to youth, we must 
help him find that abiding faith which leads to perfect security.” Edith Huey, 
Assistant School Psychologist. 

“I want my children to have the healthiest bodies it is possible for good care 
to give them. I want them to learn to cooperate with each other and with all kinds 
of peoples. I want them to have a sense of values that will stand after materialism 
is gone. I want them to have the old-fashioned virtues of integrity, perseverance, 
and thrift. I want them to welcome hard work and to learn to stand up for their 
own convictions. I want them to know how to laugh and love. I want them to 
see beauty in small things of everyday living. I want them to rely on a Supreme 
Being for guidance all their lives.”” Mabel S. McDonald, Mother and Homemaker. 

LauRA McADAMs 








an IN THE NEWS 


The recent election again brings to mind the need for women to understand 
and participate in political affairs. An article entitled “It’s a Man’s Game, but 
Women are Learning” by Page Dougherty in the New York Times* indicated that 
woman is ‘‘still the charwoman of the political world.” Jeanette Rankin was elected 
to Congress in 1916. Only fifteen women ran for the House of Representatives in 
the last national campaign and none ran for the Senate. Of the fifteen, two were 
elected. Katherine St. George, Republican, from New York’s fashionable Tuxedo 
Park, was reported by Time as the ‘‘glib, chic, graying cousin to F.D.R.’’; the other, 
Georgia Lusk, Democrat, is the first woman ever elected to Congress from New 
Mexico. Neither is well known at present outside her own district. Several who had 
made excellent records were defeated. 

Only 43 women all told have been either appointed or elected to both houses 
of Congress since Jeanette Rankin broke ground thirty years ago. At present, no 
woman holds such 2 policy-making job as was held by Frances Perkins. 

As party workers, women have made a better record, for on lower levels they 
carry 80 per cent of the election district work. They lick stamps, ring doorbells, 
and see that coal is delivered—if the political machine feels that is wise as a way 
of operation. 

Why are women not developing on the higher levels in politics? Dougherty 
analyzes what is needed to play the political game successfully: 


“1. A politician must love people. He must have what amounts to a homo- 
zoological affection for the human race and a curiosity about it. He must have a 
personality flexible enough to influence all types and kinds of people. It would seem 
that women have these qualities to the same extent as men. 

“2. A politician must be thick skinned. He must be able to slough off criticism 
and not take every political parry as a personal affront. A woman can adopt protective 
coloration as easily as a man. 

“3. A politician must be realistic. He must understand that politics is a game of 
give and take and that it is often necessary to compromise one point to gain another. . . . 

“Here women fall down, for they are not so realistic as men. Their dreams are 
mostly of a world totally unrelated to reality. A woman's idea of marriage is a glorious 
continuation of the courtship period, and if perchance her husband-to-be should enjoy 
an extra drink too much, she is sure it will be a simple matter to change him after 
marfiage. By the same token she is inclined to feel that she can reform the world 
over night. The male population has no such illusion.” 


To a certain extent this analysis may be true. Women are perhaps still too easily 
discouraged when they face opposition and defeat, and they may still be inept 
regarding tactics. They may be overwhelmingly idealistic, perhaps unrealistic by 
and large. It has been difficult for women to learn that “the game is politics and to 


"New York Times Magazine Section, Nov. 3, 1946, p. 17ff. 
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win they must play it all the time,’ as men do. However, top party women such 
as Mrs. Charles Tillet, Vice-Chairman of the National Democratic Committee, and 
Miss Marion Martin, Vice-Chairman of the Republican National Committee, are 
serving in key positions and should be able to influence their parties to see that 
women afe represented in policy-making positions as well as on lower levels. 
Perhaps women should expect and ask participation of the parties. Women need a 
chance to grow through experience. 


More effective seems to be the work of women in influencing legislation and 
elections from the sidelines via such an organization as the non-partisan League 
of Women Voters which at the present time is headed by Anna Lord Strauss. Miss 
Strauss is highly intelligent but totally lacking in the “high-hat intellectualism” 
of which college women are so frequently accused. She is a very friendly person 
and her group generates power out ‘of all proportion to its membership of 
62,000. This power stems from the fact that members of the League are well 
informed, purposeful individuals. Many politicians fear—and respect—the League. 
Since the election of Anna Strauss, League contributions have doubled, publica- 
tions have tripled, membership is up, and discussion groups on questions of 
public interest are ‘“‘going great guns’ throughout the country. The League of 
Women Voters operates in 550 communities with memberships ranging from 
thirty in a town like Excelsior, Minnesota, where the local group spent $54 
last year, to 3,000 women in New York City where the annual budget for this 
year is $33,000. The League of Women Voters is an organization whose discussions 
on current problems of political life are particularly congenial to members of Pi 
Lambda Theta. Their literature and program merit our support and use in local 
program making. 


Dr. Helen Kim, president of Ewha Women’s University in Korea (Methodist), 
spoke at the recent National Convention of the YWCA in Atlantic City. She reports 
the commodity situation in Korea so serious that the price of a bushel of rice will not 
pay for a box of matches. Dr. Kim was forced to postpone the opening of last 
winter semester until she could collect enough rice to feed the 350 boarding stu- 
dents. Despite her difficulties, Dr. Kim maintains the repose of the well bred 
Oriental. She is herself a graduate of Ewha and has studied in this country at 
Wesleyan University in Alabama, Wooster College, Ohio, Boston University, and 
Columbia University, where she took her doctor's degree. 


The Nobel Prize for Peace Activity was awarded this year to two Americans, 
John R. Mott for his work in organizing the YMCA and Professor Emily Greene 
Balch, teacher of Economics at Wellesley. Dr. Balch is internationally known in the 
field of Economics. She is now 73 years of age and received the telegram of an- 
nouncement while in the Newton-Wellesley Hospital where she is under treatment 
for asthma. The prize for Peace Activity was apparently given this year as an honor 
for past service rather than as recognition for recent or current activity. 


Dr. Evelyn Millis Duvall, speaking at Town Hall in New York City, presented 
a novel idea to those concerned about the mounting divorce rate in the United 
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States. She suggested that in this transition period the modern career wife may be 
suffering from a “guilt complex’’ about not darning stockings and canning peaches 
as her grandmother did. She feels that many divorces of the present arise because 
today’s young career woman is haunted by the old theory that woman's place is 
really in the home. Present high divorce rates are indicative of changing standards, 
and young people, caught in a transitional generation, are facing the future with a 
few of yesterday's ideas not straightened out in their minds. She advocates more 
courses pteparatory for marriage. Dr. Duvall is executive secretary of the National 
Conference on Family Relations, a member of the board of the Child Study Asso- 
ciation, and author of several books on marriage, the most recent of which is 
Building Your Marriage. She is the wife of Sylvanus Duvall, another expert in the 
field of family relations, and thé mother of two teen-age daughters. Dr. Duvall 
refuses to predict the course of marriage in our society, but the young people she 
meets today, she says, make her feel hopeful. She discounts the mother-in-law 
problem, the over-emphasis on sexual adjustment as the major adjustment in mar- 
riage, and has several other ideas which are refreshing. Her books and point of 
view merit serious consideration by Pi Lambda Thetans. 


In her new play, Another Part of the Forest, Lillian Hellman has tried to say 
much the same thing she said in The Little Foxes. The characters have the same 
names, but one does not have to have seen or read the earlier play to enjoy the new 
one. This will be the sixth of Miss Hellman’s plays to reach Broadway. The Chil- 
dren’s Hour, Days to Come, Watch on the Rhine, The Searching Wind, are others 
which have been hits. Miss Hellman is quoted as saying, “I was born in 1905 and 
I've begun to hate people younger than I am—especially writers . . . I've gotten to 
hate cities, too . . . I hate living in New York. . . .” Miss Hellman, like her plays, 
seems to be full of hates. May we hope that her hates do not produce as dire results 
in her own life as the venal hates she capitalizes in her plays produce in the lives 
of her characters! In reality, she argues against hate in human relations. 


The American Nurses Association took a forward step recently when their 
2000-member House of Delegates at a meeting in Atlantic City voted to admit 
qualified Negroes into national membership. 

Miss Ruth Hubbard of Philadelphia was elected President of the NOPHN. Miss 
Ruth Sleeper, Massachusetts General Hospital, was re-elected president of the Na- 
tional League of Nursing Education and Miss Catherine S. Densford, director School 
of Nursing, University of Minnesota, was elected president of the ANA at the same 
meeting. Heretofore, qualified Negro nurses have not been eligible to membership 
in all state associations for nurses. 


Miss Dorothy . Cooke, Supervisor of Education in Topeka, Kansas and Miss 
Mildred J. Chambers, Associate in Elementary Education in Topeka, both Pi 
Lambda Thetans from Omicron, were among those who worked as a group at 
Teachers College, Columbia, in the summer of 1943 and then went home to launch 
a splendid social studies program, organized by grade levels, in the elementary 
schools of Topeka. Three copyrighted study guides are now off the press and 
available, and the guides for the intermediate grades will soon be ready. The social 
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studies program is now being pushed upward to the twelfth-grade level. ‘The entire 
social studies program in Topeka is predicated upon the concept that democracy 
renews its strength by education in which the principles of democracy are practiced.” 


Miss Dorothy Leet, director of Reid Hall, international educational center and 
residence for university women in Paris from 1924 to 1938, has returned to 
Paris to direct the expansion of the institution which is to precede its reopening. 
Miss Leet resigned as National Secretary to the Foreign Policy Association in order 
to undertake her present duties. Located in the Rue de Chevreau property, given 
by Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, Reid Hall housed more than 10,000 students during the 
interim between the two world wars. The seventeenth-century house, once the 
hunting place of the Duc de Chevreuse, contains an excellent French and English 
Library, an assembly hall, and dining and living accommodations for sixty residents. 


At the Twentieth Annual Friendship dinner of the American Women’s Associa- 
tion, held at the Hotel Commodore in New York on November thirteenth, the 
chief speaker was Mrs. Vijaylakshmi Pandit, head of the delegation from India 
to the United Nations Assembly. Madame Pandit, a sister of the famous Indian 
leader, Nehru, spoke with infinite charm and effectiveness regarding the need for 
men and women to work as partners in all areas of life throughout the world. 
Slight, with graying hair and large expressive brown eyes, Madame Pandit ad- 
dressed the group of over 1000 business and professional women from the forty- 
eight participating clubs simply and in perfect English. 

At this same meeting, the American Women’s Association Award was presented 
to Dr. Elise Strang L’Esperance for her work as a woman pathologist, the first 
woman professor of clinical medicine at Cornell Medical School, and a pioneer 
in the establishment of cancer prevention clinics for women. More recently, Dr. 
L’Esperance and her sister, May Strang, have established a prevention clinic for 
the detection of cancer in children at the Memorial Hospital in New York, said 
to be the first of its kind in the country. The service for children will constitute 
an additional service of the Kate Depew Strang Cancer Clinic located at the rear of 
Memorial Hospital on Yorke Avenue and Sixty-seventh Street in New York. 
To begin with, five children per week will be scheduled for examination. Charges 
for examination are $7.50 per child. In commenting on the need for a children’s 
clinic, Dr. L’Esperance said, “People do not normally think of cancer as a children’s 
disease, but it is not a rare children’s disease.” The statistical department of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has recently revealed that records for 1944 
show that cancer caused 3% of the deaths in children between the ages of five and 
fourteen and that it is a more common killer than diphtheria, measles, poliomyelitis, 
acute rheumatic fever, and diabetes. 

The A.W.A.A. award for outstanding achievement is one of the most highly 
prized awards open to women in the United States. Earlier recipients of the award 
have been such women as Margaret Sanger, Amelia Earhart, Francis Perkins, Virginia 
Gildersleeve, Malvina Hoffman, Anne Morgan, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, and 
Mrs. Ogden Reid, all except two of whom were present on the dais to greet their 


successor, 
LOUISE PRICE 








Qaur CONTRIBUTORS 


LOU LA BRANT 


Dr. Lou La Brant, professor of English in the School of Education at New York 
University, was born in Hinckley, Illinois, receiving her B.A. from Baker Univer- 
sity, her M.A. from the University of Kansas, her Ph.D. from Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and an honorary degree from Baker University in 1942. 

Before coming to New York University, she was assistant professor at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, 1925 to 1930; a teaching-fellow at Northwestern, 1930; and 
professor of English at Ohio State University from 1932 to 1942. 

In the summer of 1945, Dr. La Brant was in charge of a workshop on problems 
in English for Negro schools in the South sponsored by New York University and 
the General Education Board of the Rockefeller Foundation. She has also done 
summer teaching at Mills College, University of Arkansas, Colorado State Teachers 
College (Greeley, Colorado), Northwestern, Harvard, Tulane, and University 
of Kansas. 

Professor La Brant was editor of Educational Method; chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Language Communication, National Council of Teachers of English; and 
has done research in the fields of language growth and of reading for adolescents. 
She is a member of the American Psychological Association, the National Confer- 
ence on Research in Elementary School English, the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, and the National Council of Teachers of English. She also belongs to Pi 
Lambda Theta and A.A.U.P. 

Among the books she has written are The Teaching of Literature in the Second- 
ary School; Experimenting Together; An Evaluation of Free Reading in Grades 
Seven to Twelve, Inclusive. Many of her articles have appeared in Progressive Edu- 
cation; Educational Method; School and Society; The School Review; The English 
Journal. 


SUZANNE GRANITSCH KRONIRSH 


Suzanne Granitsch Konirsh, LL.D., studied law and political science in Vienna, 
Austria and Paris, France. One of the first women lawyers admitted to practice in 
Austria, she travelled extensively in Europe and observed League of Nations 
meetings in Geneva. After lecturing for several years in eastern United ‘States, 
she moved to the Pacific Coast, where she has been teaching ‘“‘Contemporary Af- 
fairs” at the University of Washington since 1941, 


EMILY G. HICKMAN 


Emily G. Hickman received her A.B. degree from Cornell University 1901, and 
her Ph.D. from Yale University in 1909-1910. 

Miss Hickman taught history in Buffalo high schools and was assistant warden 
at Cornell University. She later became professor of history at Wells College and 
headed the history department. In the year 1922-23 she served as acting dean. 
Since 1927 Dr. Hickman has been professor of history at the New Jersey Col- 
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lege for Women, where in the year 1928-29 she was also assistant to the dean. 

Her summer teaching includes lecturing at Cornell University, University of 
Colorado, and Rutgers University. She is a lecturer for the Rutgers University 
Extension Service Department. The summer of 1944 she worked at Cornell on 
“The Intensive Study of Contemporary Russian Civilization.” 

Dr. Hickman is a member of Phi Beta Kappa, Delta Kappa Gamma, the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors, the American Historical Association, the 
Association of History Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland, and the 
Foreign Policy Association. 

Dr. Hickman was temporarily a member of the U.S. State Department staff 
at the United Nations Conference on International Organization at San Francisco 
in 1946, appointed to assist Public Relations Director John S. Dickey in liaison 
work between the United States delegation and the representatives of 44 national 
civilian organisations especially interested in problems of war and peace. 

For many years Dr. Hickman has been much interested in international affairs 
and in the problems of war and peace. She is national chairman of the Women’s 
Action Committee for Lasting Peace, chairman of the Committee on Women in 
World Affairs, director of the New Jersey branch of the American Association for 
the United Nations, and a member of the National Board of the Y.W.C.A. 

Dr. Hickman is international relations chairman of the New Jersey State Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs and consultant for the commit- 
tee on international relations of the National Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs. She serves on the Speakers’ Bureau for the United Nations 
Association. 

She received the Avon Award for Women of Achievement (a $1,000 govern- 
ment bond, a medallion of honor and a certificate given by Avon Products, Inc.) on 
May 1, 1946. 

Dr. Hickman has contributed articles to the Dictionary of American Biography 
and the New England Quarterly, and book reviews and editorials to The Woman's 
Press, the Independent Woman, and the Democratic Digest. 


MARGARET MARION SPECTOR 


Margaret Marion (Mitchell) Spector was born in Ontario, Canada. She holds a 
B.A. degree from the University of British Columbia, 1926, an A.M. degree from 
Clark University, 1927, and a Ph.D. degree from Columbia University, 1940. 
Her thesis, for which she undertook extensive research in England as Travelling 
Fellow of the Canadian Federation of University Women, 1934-35, was entitled 
The American Department of the British Government, 1768-1782, and was pub- 
lished by the Columbia University Press. It received the Award in American 
History of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical Association in 
1940. Mrs. Spector was a member of the history faculty at Lindenwood College, 
1930-36, and at the University of Washington, 1936-37. In addition to her own 
activities, she has assisted her husband, Professor Ivar Spector of the University 
of Washington, in the preparation of his College Russian, The Golden Age of 
Russian Literature, and Russian History for Beginners. Mrs. Spector herself has a 
reading knowledge of Russian. 
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MARIANNE BETH 


Marianne Beth was born in Vienna, Austria, the eldest child of an eminent 
lawyer and a professional musician. She began her study in Latin, Greek, He- 
brew, and other subjects at home, since at that time girls were not admitted to 
schools. 

She started out her academic career at the Philosophical Faculty studying History 
of Law, History, and Economics. At the end of four years she was a wife, a 
mother, and had earned a Ph.D. 

She collaborated with her husband in works on the history and psychology of 
religion. 

After World War I, she took up her law studies again and became the first 
woman doctor of laws in Austria. The war and post-war periods having made a 
deep impression on her, she started not only to cultivate her law practice, but 
to devote much time to the promotion of women’s interest and to the study of 
international politics. 

Dr. Beth was a charter member of the Austrian Association of University 
Women, of the Austrian Federation of Business and Professional Women, and of 
the Austrian Soroptimist Club. 

At one time, in Vienna, she was a regular contributor to a column on inter- 
national affairs and economics, a protagonist for women’s rights, and president of 
four large women’s organizations. Dr. Beth received the First Kant Prize for an 
essay on “The Psychology of Faith.” 

Dr. Beth is very proud of her children. Her son is a theoretical physicist and 
her daughter a lawyer in government service. 


ZEE USBECK 


Zee Usbeck was born in Arnhem, Holland and received her education in a 
dramatic art school in Amsterdam. She was married to an American before the war 
and traveled widely in Europe with him. During the years directly preceding the 
outbreak of hostilities, she was employed by the Belgian and Dutch radio. Mrs. 
Usbeck has also done much literary work. 

Mrs. Usbeck came to America the year after the war broke out in Europe and 
has been serving as chairman for the American Relief for Holland. She is now an 
American citizen. 


PEARL A. WANAMAKER 


Since we reported Mrs. Wanamaker’s accomplishments in the March, 1946, issue 
of the JOURNAL, she has been elected national president of the National Education 
Association and educational adviser to the United States delegation to Unesco 
in Paris. 


HELGA STENE 
Helga Stene was among “Our Contributors,” October, 1946. 
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HENRIETTA NOYES 


Who’s Who states that Henrietta Noyes (Mrs. C. Reinhold Noyes) of New York 
and Philadelphia was Chairman of Promotion and Publicity for the International 
Assembly of Women. She is a past treasurer of the National League of Women 
Voters and was on the Board of the United Nation’s Council of Philadelphia. 


ALICE I. BRYAN and EDWIN G. BORING 


Dr. Alice I. Bryan holds three degrees from Columbia University, B.S. 1929, 
M.A. 1930, and Ph.D. in psychology 1934. She is now an assistant professor 
at Columbia where she has been the psychologist on the faculty of the School of 
Library Service since 1936. There she was appointed to have oversight of research 
and to give instruction in the psychological aspects of library work. She has been 
active in professional psychology and was, for three years, Executive Secretary of the 
American Association for Applied Psychology before it merged with the American 
Psychological Association in 1945. She has published papers, many of them re- 
search, on the psychology of readers, bibliotherapy, library film forums, the rating 
of public speeches, the legibility of catalogue cards, and psychological service in 
the library field. Being a career woman, professionally engaged in promoting careers 
of women and men in the library field, she has long been interested in the general 
problem of women’s careers and the difficulties which interfere with them. 

Dr. Edwin G. Boring holds his three earned degrees from Cornell University, 
M.E. (1908), A.M. (1912), and Ph.D. in psychology (1914). This fall the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania conferred an honorary D.Sc. upon him. He is a member 
of the American Philosophical Society and of the National Academy of Sciences. 
He has been an experimental psychologist at Harvard since 1922, Director of its 
Psychological Laboratory since 1924, and professor since 1928. He has interested 
himself in the history of psychology, and his best known books are A History of 
Experimental Psychology, published in 1929, and Sensation and Perception in the 
History of Experimental Psychology, published in 1942. He became interested in 
the professional problems of women because he and Dr. Bryan, serving together 
during the war on the National Research Council’s Emergency Committee on 
Psychology, disagreed about a matter of the professional status of women psy- 
chologists. They decided to use the scientific method to find out what the facts were. 

This association of the two psychologists, with such different backgrounds and 
training, has continued since 1943. They have published together “Women in 
American Psychology: Prolegomenon,” in the Psychological Bulletin for 1944, vol. 
41, pp. 447-454, and “Women in American Psychology; Statistics from the OPP 
Questionnaire,” in the American Psychologist for 1946, vol. 1, pp. 71-79. The 
paper abstracted in this number of the JOURNAL will appear in the American 
Psychologist, vol. 2, in January 1947. Meanwhile Drs. Bryan and Boring are 
planning a fourth paper, analyzing further the data from their questionnaire and 
initiating some other research about women psychologists which the present study 
has suggested. Dr. Bryan is considering undertaking similar research on the 
careers of librarians. 
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CHAPTER PRESIDENTS, 1946-1947 


ALpHA—University of Missouri 

Mary Margaret Moore 

705 Missouri Avenue 

Columbia, Missouri 
Beta—Syracuse University 

Joan Witt | 

506 University Place 

Syracuse 10, New York 
GaMMA—University of Kansas 

Rose Coughlin 

707 W. 12th Street 

Lawrence, Kansas 
Detta—University of Pittsburgh 

Theressa Matz 

255 Watson Blvd. 

Pittsburgh 14, Pennsylvania 
Epst1LoN—University of Minnesota 

Esther Haveson 

3526 Humboldt Ave., So. 

Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 
Zeta—University of Washington 

Maurine Logue 

546 East 81st St. 

Seattle, Washington 


Eta—University of Pennsylvania 
Viola Del Castello 
955 Yeadon Avenue 
Yeadon, Pennsylvania 


THETA—University of lowa 
Virginia Kinge 
430 No. Dubuque Street 
Iowa City, Iowa 


lota—University of Indiana 
Phyllis Wear 
Delta Zeta House 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Kappa—University of Oregon 
Lovina E. Wilson 
1312 Mill Street 
Eugene, Oregon 


LaMBDA—University of Chicago 
Pauline Alt 
5835 Kimbark Avenue 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


Mu—Cornell University 
Margaret Hutchins 
Cayuga Apartments 
Ithaca, New York 


Nu—Ohbio State University 
Evalyn Piper 
376 West Sth Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 


X1—University of Michigan 
Dorothy M. Sherman 
414 South Division Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


OmIcRON—University of Nebraska 
Marilyn Markussen 
415 No. 16th Street 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


Pi—State College of Washington 
Barbara Matthews 
College Station 
Pullman, Washington 
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Rosemary Mullen 
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